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MY NASTURTIUMS. 
ay “s. a.” 

Quaint blossom with the old fantastic name, 
By jester christened at some ancient feast, 
How royally to-day among the least 

Considered herbs it flings its spice and flame, 

How careless wears a velvet of the same 
Unfathomed red which ceased when Titian 

ceased 
To paint it in the robes of doge and priest! 

0 long-lost royal red, which never came 

Again to painter’s palette, on my sight 
It flashes at this moment, strained and 

poured 

Through my nasturtiums in the morning 

light. 
Like great-souled kings to kingdoms full 
restored, 

They stand alone and draw them to their 

height, 
And shower me from their stintless golden 
hoard. 





EDITORIAL NOTES, 


A bill has been prepared and will be in- 
troduced at the next session of the Georgia 
Legislature authorizing women to practice 
law in that State. Governor Chandler, in 
discussing the matter, said: ‘I think the 
bill will meet with approval. I see no 
reason why a woman should not be ad- 
mitted to the bar as well as a man. She 
inherits the gift of oratory, she has a rea- 
soning mind, and she certainly has the 
energy and pluck to win in any profes- 
sion. If the bill should come to me, I 
would certainly pass favorably upon it.” 
The New Orleans Daily States says: 
“Many of the leading public men of 
Georgia have also approved the bill, and 
its passage by the Legislature is regarded 
as certain.”’ 





Under the heading, “The President 
Draws the Line on Profligacy,’’ the Con- 
gregationalist says: 

Grand Duke Boris of Russia since he 
arrived in this country has openly con- 
sorted with fast women. Last week he 
visited the summer home of the President 
of the United States, and was treated as 
befitted his official station; but he was 
not presented to Mrs. Roosevelt. The 
President does not allow conventionali- 
ties to obscure the deeper realities of life. 
He has nothing but abhorrence for the 
Criminal and vicious of his kind who 
traffic in women, and he will not conceal 
his feelings even to please the Grand Duke 





of Russia or to avoid offending Russia. 
Leaders of ‘“‘society’’ in Newport have 
been less discriminating. The Russian 
prince has been made much of there. 





Under the heading, ‘‘A Word to the 
Women Voters,’’ the London Daily News 
says: ‘It should not be forgotten that 
women have votes for County Council 
elections, There are no fewer than 1,400 
women voters in the constituency. The 
progressive policy of the County Council 
should particularly appeal to them... . 
That policy has put an end to the practice 
that used to be so common in London of 
selling household coal and bread under 
weight; it has protected women and girls 
in the public parks; it has advanced the 
technical education of girls, and admitted 
them into the municipal service; and has 
consistently agitated for the right of 
women to serve on the Council equally 
with men, 


————_—_w eae - 


FATHER SCULLY ON EQUAL SUFFRAGE. 





No such funeral as Father Scully’s has 
been seen in Cambridge since the death 
of ex-Governor Russell. A whole city 
mourns him. Eminent men of all denom- 
inations unite in praising him. Among all 
the papers that have eulogized Father 
Scully as a sturdy advocate of many re- 
forms, not one has mentioned that he was 
a friend of equal rights for women; but a 
time will come when this will be regarded 
as one of the brightest leaves among his 
laurels. 

At a legislative hearing in Boston several 
years ago, Father Scully said: 


**I come before this honorable committee 
to tell why I am in favor of granting equal 
suffrage to all citizens of this Common- 
wealth, irrespective of sex. 

‘In the first place, there are no duties 
or obligations, that I know of, attached to 
our American franchise that women are 
not capable of performing equally with 
men. For citizenship they possess all 
the patriotism, virtue and intelligence 
that the law requires, and a great deal 
more. 

“Now, who especially are the women 
who demand for themselves and their sex 
this political equality? From my own 
observation, they are those whose stand- 
ards of intelligence, morality and social 
position are the very highest. They are 
foremost in every good work for God and 
country, to help the orphan and widow, 
to aid the poor and to comfort the sick. 
You will find such noble women, wives, 
mothers, daughters, in all our cities and 
towns, united and unceasing in their ef- 
forts for temperance, public decency and 
morality. Now I believe that the door of 
political freedom and equality, at which 
they are knocking louder and louder, 
should be opened to them. And why? 
In order that their special knowledge and 
practical experience in regard to their 
own sex and in regard to children may 
influence legislation for the physical, 
moral and social protection of girls, rich 
as well as poor, and for guarding the 
child’s natural home from evils that carry 
with them criminal poverty and disease. 

‘The opposition to female suffrage is a 
matter of course. All great social and 
political reforms, as well as religious ones, 
have always been resisted by prejudices, 
customs, and the old cry ‘‘Inopportune.”’ 
So it is with this, It is a battle—reason 
and justice opposed by senseless fears and 
selfish motives. The cause is just. It 
may be defeated to-day, but never con- 
quered, and to-morrow it will be victori- 
ous. Massachusetts will one day bow 
gracefully to the inevitable. 

“I know of no argument for refusing 
the suffrage to women that is not equally 
applicable to men. We are away behind 
England and other countries in this as 
well as in other just and beneficial legis- 
lation. There women have certain politi- 
cal rights, with results so satisfactory that 
many of the leading men in Church and 
State are now willing to grant them full 
citizenship, Cardinal Archbishop Vaughn 
of my church has publicly stated that he 
is for it. Amongst the most learned ec- 
clesiastics of our own country, not a few 
are pronounced in its favor. Educated 
men and women of the Catholic laity are 
everywhere now to be found favorably 
disposed towards it. I am glad indeed 
that my church favors the fullest political 
rights for all, irrespective of sex. Here, 
too, it pleases me to say that Miss Jane 
Campbell, a Catholic, is president of the 
Philadelphia Woman Suffrage Association, 
the largest local suffrage society in the 
country. Again, something to be very 





proud of is the fact that the first woman 
on this side of the Atlantic who demanded 
the right to vote was a Catholic—Mar- 
garet Brent, of Maryland, on Jan. 21, 
1647.” 





THE JANE JEFFERSON CLUB OF DENVER. 


Last week the WomAn’s JOURNAL 
chronicled the brilliant first meeting of 
the Women’s Republican Club of Provo, 
Utah. The Democratic women in the 
enfranchised States are active also. 

The Jane Jefferson (women’s) Demo- 
cratic Club of Denver held its opening re- 
ception a few days ago, in the large par- 
lors of the Brown Palace Hotel. Every 
seat was occupied. Mrs. Stuart D. Wall- 
ing presided. The Denver News says of 
her: 

Mrs, Walling is a beautiful woman, pos- 
sessed of that peculiar something which 
makes one feel at home and glad she came. 
This gift has come to be known as South- 
ern hospitality, and that is probably what 
Mrs. Walling would like to have it called, 
for she laughingly declared that she had 
been born a Democrat, and was still ‘an 
unreconstructed rebel, but loyal to the 
Union.”’ Her little speech of welcome 
was one of the gems of a meeting marked 
by some remarkable oratorical efforts, but 
it cannot be reproduced in cold type. 
The soft accent of Dixie is needed to 
bring out its full meaning. Mrs. Walling 
was assisted in receiving by Mesdames 
Mary C. C. Bradford, Fine P. Ernest, 
Thomas Macon, Sam Belford, John B, 
Hunter, Alice M. Ruble and Imogene 
Clark, 

There was a literary program; there 
were dainty refreshments on flower-deco- 
rated tables; and there were able speeches. 
Mrs. Walling said in part: 

“The happy choice of the mother of 
Jefferson for our godmother has been 
flippantly referred to as a resurrection; 
and, as the blame of critics is often the 
highest meed of praise, so in this instance 
it will be no shame to us if we should but 
succeed, in the face of latter-day adoration 
and emulation of the worldly vanities of 
Mrs. Vanderbilt and Mrs. Astor, in resur- 
recting and restoring to popular favor 
some part of the womanly virtues of the 
Lady of Monticello. 

‘*We believe this is no time for any man 
or woman who has faith in the eternal 
principles of Democracy to remain inact- 
ive. Itis not my purpose to discuss this 
afternoon any of the great and difficult 
problems which are before the people for 
solution, through the elective franchise, 
or why the most important should be of 
peculiar moment to the women of our 
land, In the larger sense, the dangers 
which lurk in many of these vital issues 
menace not only the individual rights and 
liberties of all alike, but the home itself, 
with all its sacred relations, When the 
wolves of selfishness, rapacity and greed 
are snapping and snarling at the very 
thresholds of our homes, is it atime when 
the mother, wife, or daughter can afford 
to be idle or indifferent? Is it not her 
duty to lend what strength and assistance 
she may to bar the door?”’ 

Mrs. Fine P. Ernst said in part: 

“It.is but fitting to remind ourselves of 
the great privilege that has been given to 
us in the right of suffrage. Women from 
other States who have labored in vain for 
years for this great opportunity, ask in 
wonder-stricken tones, ‘What manner of 
women are you in Colorado, that this 
great good has come to you?’ We havea 
chance now to show our appreciation of 
the honor that has been bestowed upon 
us, to show that we are worthy of the 
trust reposed in us. We have accepted 
this great privilege gratefully, but have 
not known exactly how to show our ap- 
preciation or how to accomplish the good 
that should result from the power that 
has been placed in our hands. We have 
not taken the place that rightfully be- 
longs to us in conventions and at the 
primaries, but have too often allowed pol- 
iticians to run these important meetings 
to suit themselves and nominate whoever 
suited their purpose best. 

‘It has taken us a little time to realize 
the full importance of the opportunity 
that has been given us to purify the polit- 
ical conditions of our State, and the Jane 
Jefferson Club has been formed to enable 
us to study the principles of Jeffersonian 
Democracy, that we may know how to 
bring the greatest good to the greatest 
number. We must organize clubs through- 
out the State. 

‘In this way our strength will be devel- 
oped so that we will be able to demand 
the nomination of clean, capable, honor- 
abie men, whom our united efforts will 
succeed in electing. We must have our 
own money, and be independent of assist- 





ance from professional politicians, if we 
would exercise our full strenth. 

‘We must have patience, tact, and per- 
severance, for perfect organization cannot 
be effected in a day, neither can women 
be educated in a brief time. This is our 
golden opportunity to instill into their 
minds the principles of Jeffersonian De- 
mocracy, and make our work glorious in 
the history of our State.”’ 

Mrs. Mary C, C. Bradford said in part: 

“The twentieth century comes upon the 
great tableland of history like a knight in 
armor, resplendent, dazzling in the bril- 
liant atmosphere of the new age; and yet 
a figure to be feared, for the vizor is close 
shut, and none may see the features that 
prophesy the future years. 

‘And one after another comes forth, 
and the challenging watchword is given. 
But as yet the world does not know 
whether the eyes brighten with peace and 
hope, or glow with the darker flame of 
selfish strife. 

‘*And now by vision, which is also the 
realization of the things I hope for, I see 
women walking beside those who ques- 
tion the new age, and they are clad in 
garments of loving light. America sends 
her sons to solve the riddle, and already 
the land of light and freedom sends both 
sons and daughters to ask, What of the 
new day? 

“We members of the Jane Jefferson 
Democratic Club believe it to be the mis- 
sion of this organization to be the mother 
of a young Democracy as strong, as pure, 
as philosophical, as practical, and as fund- 
amental as that taught by the mighty 
son of the great mother whose patriotic 
name we bear.” 

Mrs. Sam Belford spoke on ‘‘The Young 
Woman in Politics.” She said in part: 

‘In the days of the spinning-wheel and 
the tallow dip, the time of Jane Jefferson 
and Martha Washington, it was thought 
most unbecoming for a young woman to 
entertain opinions, let alone express them 
publicly or privately. The frivolous and 
forward conduct of Priscilla of Plymouth 
must have created an eight-day scandal. 
Were I possessed of an ancestral home 
with paintings of my progenitors ranged 
upon the wall, I should expect some 
starched dame to frown with Puritan 
coldness on the ‘young woman in poli- 
tics.’ 

“TI drink to youth, to its hopes, its en- 
deavors, its faith, and its purity—to all that 
our hearts beat for at twenty. We have 
known and shall know nothing better 
than that in life. I drink to that golden 
time. 

“Young women of Colorado, do you 
fully appreciate that when you attain 
your majority you come into your own as 
citizens of this beautiful State of which 
we are all so proud? The right of suf- 
frage is yours to grasp. You have not 
been given the boon when you were near- 
ing the mile-stone which would close the 
keenly active part of your life’s journey. 
You can enter the political arena fresh 
from your classes, with a mind yet keyed 
up to active mental thought. Does it 
take any more or as much time to study 
the great fundamental principles which 
underlie our government or a vital politi- 
cal question than it does to play cards 
three or four afternoons in the week? 

“*T mean to walk step by step with my 
little son, studying with him the great 
economic and political questions that will 
mean the weal or woe of millions of 
homes. 

“The young woman with her bright 
new broom of youthful ardor can sweep 
clean many a musty political corner, and, 
like the old woman of our Mother Goose 
days, she can even aspire to sweep the 
cobwebs out of the sky.”’ 

Mrs. Thomas Macon said in part: 

“I cling to the fundamental proposition 
that all government rests upon the con- 
sent of the governed, and should guaran- 
tee equal rights to all and special privi- 
leges to none. With proper application 
of these two principles, our social troubles 
would disappear, without the necessity of 
revolution or any other violent outburst.”’ 

The Denver News says: 

The Jane Jefferson Democratic Club 
has won a unique place for itself among 
the women’s political clubs of the State, 
and if its initial reception of yesterday be 
any criterion of its future efforts, it is 
destined to be a power in the State long 
after the expiration of its thirty-year 
charter. 

It is hoped by the originators of the 
Jane Jefferson Democratic Club that it 
may develop and ultimately become a 
national organization of Democratic 
women. 





CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Mrs. ELvIzAnetH CADy STANTON has 
returned to her residence at 250 West 94th 
Street, New York City. 

Mrs. FLORENCE KELLEY, of the Nation- 
al Consumers’ League, will be one of the 
speakers at the annual meeting of the 
American Humane Society at Albany, 
N. Y., next month. 

Mrs. CeLia B, WHITEHEAD and Mrs. 
Mila Tupper Maynard were nominated for 
the Colorado State Senate by the Socialists 
of Denver, at the Arapahoe County So- 
cialist Convention. 


Miss PERMEAL FRENCH has been renom- 
inated by the Idaho Democrats for State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction. She 
has already served twoterms. Miss French 
is a Roman Catholic. Gov. Steunenberg 
pronounced her the best State Superinten- 
dent of Public Instruction that Idaho had 
ever had, and Gov. Hunt has also testified 
to the admirable quality of her work. 


Mrs. FLORENCE SPICER KIRKPATRICK 
has been appointed by Mayor Pfaff of 
Oneida, N. Y., as one of the five trustees 
to erect and afterward manage the new 
Carnegie Library there. Mrs. Kirkpatrick 
is the first woman to hold a public office 
in Oneida, The mayor’s theory is that it 
will take at least one woman among the 
trustees to make and keep the library a 
homelike and inviting place. 


Mrs. EL1zA THOMPSON was nominated 
for the Colorado House of Representatives 
by the recent Republican County Conven- 
tion of Arapahoe (Denver). The eleven 
persons who received the highest number 
of votes in the Convention were made the 
candidates. Mrs. Thompson stood third 
on the list. Mrs. E. L. Wixson was cho- 
sen assistant secretary of the Convention, 
and seventeen women were among the 
delegates elected from Denver to the 
State and Congressional Conventions. 


Mrs. PAULINE HOLLAND, of Galena, 
secretary for Illinois, attended the Inter- 
national Mining Congress which opened 
at Butte, Montana, Sept. 1. Mrs. Hol- 
land is known as an expert writer on mines 
and mining. She read a paper in support 
of the movement to establish a govern- 
mental department of mines and mining 
at Washington, and to add another secre- 
tary to the president’s cabinet. Mrs. Ella 
Knowles Haskell, ex-assistant attorney- 
general of Montana, gave an address on 
‘‘Montana, the Treasure State,’’ which 


' has called out favorable comment. 


Mrs, HELEN L. GRENFELL, who has 
already served two terms with much ac- 
ceptance as State Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction in Colorado, was renomi- 
nated by the Democrats at their recent 
State Convention. A remarkably strong 
appeal urging her election was put forth 
several years ago by a great number of 
Colorado educators, and she has fully jus- 
tified their expectations. This year Mrs. 
Grenfell has been nominated also by the 
Populists. The Arapahoe County Demo- 
cratic Convention elected twenty-two 
women delegates from Denver to the 
State and Congressional Conventions. 


Mrs. Mary C. C. BRADFORD, who has 
just been nominated by the Colorado 
Democrats as one of the regents of the 
State University, is a Southern woman by 
descent. She comes of old Dutch stock 
on her mother’s side. Her mother, Anna 
T. Carroll, wasa granddaughter of Daniel 
Carroll, one of the signers of the Consti- 
tution, and a grandneice of Charles Carroll 
of Carrolton, who signed the Declaration 
of Independence. Her father came of the 
old Craig family of Kentucky, and was 
one of the leading lawyers of New York. 
Mrs. Bradford is a widow. She is well 
known to the readers of the WomAn’s 
JOURNAL as an eloquent speaker at equal 
suffrage meetings, and a charming woman. 


Miss Etta H. Boiron of Mobile, Ala., 
is one of the six women letter-carriers in 
the United States. She is the nineteen- 
year-old daughter of the former carrier on 
the same route, and covers a distance of 
twenty-three miles daily,Sunday excepted. 
She was appointed by her father as his 
substitute, and now performs the duties 
regularly. Her route includes Maysville, 
Fulton Road, Hall Mill Road, Lloyds, Ve- 
netia, Farnell, and Mertz. She travels in 
a specially constructed wagon, carrying 
stamps and blanks, and can perform any 
duty of a rural postmaster, including the 
issuing of money orders and registering 
of letters. She is much pleased with the 
position, and has never been disturbed 
during the year she has served the gov- 
ernment. 
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AN AMERICAN GIRL ABROAD. 


Last week we published extracts from @ 
private letter by an American girl who 
has been travelling with two other young 
women in Holland and Belgium. This 
week we give some more of her graphic 
pen-pictures: 


The Dutch time is twenty minutes ear- 
lier than the Greenwich time, and as the 
trains run by the latter we were fortunate 
enough to catch ours for Amsterdam, We 
chose the Hotel Pays-Bas, and had a very 
good dinner, in which beans and bacon 
were served as one course, and boiled en- 
dive as another. Then we went to the 
main street, across a canal, and wandered 
about until nine o’clock. The city is so 
far north that it is light until that time. 
The sidewalks are narrow, and people use 
the road almost altogetber, almost undis- 
turbed by vehicles. The whole of the 
carting is done by boats on the canals, 
some poled along by men, others pro- 
pelled by oil engines, which leave a horri- 
ble odor, even after the boat is far away. 

Next morning we heard a queer cry, 
and jumped out of bed in time to see a 
fish-woman selling some eels to a woman 
who lived opposite the hotel. She sat on 
the doorstep with a pan of live eels in 
wat:rin her lap. She would grab one, 
snip off its head and tail, run her knife 
down lengthwise, and have the skin off 
before you could count five. I never saw 
any one more rapid. It made me eel- 
hungry, so I ordered some for breakfast 
at the hotel. They replied that they did 
not serve fish for breakfast; so I could 
not have them. 

We visited the island of Marken, return- 
ing by canal—’bus to and from the hotel 
included, for $1.20 each. The little steam- 
boat took us out through the harbor to 
the Zuyder-Zee. We entered the latter 
through a gate-bridge, opened by four 
men, who rolled up great iron chains. 
The sail through the Zuyder-Zee was 
rather disappointing, but when the island 
of Marken came in sight it was quaint 
enough—great forests of masts in the 
foreground, with tiny little red-tiled or 
thatched-roof houses, As our steamer 
neared the land we could see the men and 
women loading and weighing the marsh 
hay. They all wore bright costumes 
such as one sees in pictures. All had 
colored caps with a little strip of white 
lace pulled tight across their foreheads, 
from beneath which stuck out perfectly 
straight at right angles to their foreheads 
a very ugly bang of hair. This was all 
the hair visible, save one long curl over 
each ear. Their bodices were tight-fitting 
and their waists very pinched-looking, 
while their skirts were short and very 
full. They say that they wear a dozen or 
more petticoats. Then they all have 
aprons, always fancy, colored ones, and 
always wooden shoes, The men wear blue 
or red bdouses, very full short trousers, 
heavy knitted socks, and wooden shoes. 

We went into several of the houses. 
They are two stories high generally, be- 
cause the water comes into the first story 
during the winter, when they have to 
move upstairs. Their beds are cupboards 
in the wall, with doors, the upper shelf 
made up as a bed for the parents, and the 
lower, with a separate door, for the chil- 
dren. They are really only holes in the 
wall. The walls are nearly covered with 
pottery, which they inherit from genera- 
tion to generation, and with which they 
refuse to part, even for what to them 
must seem large sums of money. A young 
man who had come on the steamer with 
us threw pennies to the children in the 
road, and such a scrabbling you never 
saw! The football games seem tame by 
comparison; and they invariably hurt one 
another with their shoes. They do not 
wear these shoes in the house. Some- 
times there are six or eight pairs outside 
on the doorstep of one house, The whole 
island is traversed by canals, across which 
broad planks are laid for bridges, always 
with a queer sort of box seat, with a back 
to it, built on one end. One lady of the 
party fell into a canal, and had very 
muddy clothes and a weep in conse- 
quence. We hada bun with us, which I 
divided into small pieces and gave to the 
children. They ate it savagely, and fol- 
lowed us for a long tims begging for more. 

After Marken we went to Monniken- 
dam, a ‘‘dead city’? on the main land—a 
quaint, quiet place with dirty little shops, 
and a church where puppets come out 
and go through a little performance on 
the steeple when the clock strikes. Here 
we met the steamer at the other end of 
the town, and from here to Amsterdam 
we went on the canal, every little while 
waiting for a gate to be opened for us to 

pass through. Once we stopped at a place 
called Broek in Waterland, the cleanest 
village in Holland, Until less than a 
hundred years ago, horses were not al- 
lowed to enter the place because they 
would soil the streets. Here I bought a 
little pair of wooden shoes, and here we 
saw them making the round red cheeses 
for which Holland is famous. The cow- 
sheds and the house are under one roof, 








the people s'eeping in the summer where 
the cows sleep in the winter. Everything 
was most immaculate, and the family as 
clean as wax. 

On the way from Amsterdam to Brus- 
sels we had to change cars four times. 
This, with the fact of crossing the fron- 
tier, made our journey anything but mo- 
notonous, and we bought a stone “pig” 
of Apollinaris to keep our spirits up, for 
it is impossible to buy anything fit to 
drink in the stations. When I thought 
we were at the station to change, I would 
step forth with my ticket in one hand and 
the stone jar under my arm, and attack 
one person after another, first in English 
and then in French. We made no mis- 
takes, more through good luck than any- 
thing else, and we had a jolly time. 

Brussels is all built on a hillside. The 
highest part is the residential district, 
where are the Park and the royal palace, 
and from this the city descends in a series 
of terraces to the older and business por- 
tion, which has narrow, dirty streets. In 
many places they frequently sprinkle dis- 
infectants, for the odors are almost un- 
bearable. We several times saw women 
run out and empty their pails in the gut. 
ter. Some of the hotels are in the lower 
part of the city, but it is said to be very 
unhealthy, The water is quite unfit to 
drink, and all through the lower city we 
saw men with cans on their backs, from 
which they sold water at two cents a glass. 

We are staying at a pension, There are 
many Americans in the house, It seemed 
strange to be once more with our own 
country- people, and to hear travelling and 
customs discussed, and the great question 
which is ever present with those who buy: 
‘How much can we take across free?’’ 

Saturday we went down to breakfast 
prepared for an early start. M., who 
has had the “common purse’’ since we 
reached Brussels, stayed to pay the bill; 
G. was busy; so I went to the avenue 
alone to engage @ carriage. I found a 
most agreeable coachman and a landau 
for 40 centsan hour, We drove up to the 
pension, and as I stepped from the car- 
riage my knee gave way, and down I went 
into the gutter. A beggar woman stand- 
ing near dropped her baby and helped to 
pick me up, and the driver lifted me back 
into the carriage. I was badly shaken up, 
and bruised my knee and elbow, but there 
was nothing seriously hurt save my pride, 
when I looked up and saw people at the 
windows watching. With assistance I en- 
tered the house and was bandaged with 
arnica, while every one discussed falls in 
general and mine in particular, predicting 
water on the knee, etc. Had I not had 
my long training and known how likely I 
was to disappoint them, I might have felt 
quite nervous. The fact that we were 
paying for our carriage by the hour took 
my mind from the knee to the purse, and 
I insisted upon leaving, after scaring each 
of the girls in turn when they came in 
and discovered me “‘gone queer,’’ as the 
English say. 

We drove to the Palais de Justice, a 
wonderful building commanding a fine 
view of the city. We met many a milk- 
woman with her dogs and tiny cart full of 
shining cans, and saw a goat-herd with 
seven goats, who milked them at the door 
for those who preferred goats’ milk. We 
went to the Hotel de Ville to see the 
architecture in the Grand Place; then to 
see the famous Manniken fountain. It is 
a tiny little boy, barely a foot and a half 
high, made of bronze and beautifully 
modelled. It is said that he has many 
suits of clothes, and the people dress him 
up on féte days and holidays. A woman 
who died recently left quite a sum of 
money for his wardrobe. He dates back 
to sixteen hundred and something. One 
envies his receipt for perpetual youth. 

The cathedral seemed rather fancy and 
elaborate after the more severe Gothic 
buildings of Ghent and Antwerp. There 
was some fine old stained glass, and the 
choir was beautiful, containing some 
Gobelin tapestries. A lovely light played 
around the organ loft, where we expected 
any minute to see not only St. Cecilia, but 
her dream as well. 

Across the way from the cathedral we 
went to see the lace manufactory, where 
women and girls are employed in making 
the most exquisite lace I ever dreamed of. 
Some had been working for three months 
on the same piece, no larger than this 
sheet of paper. Were it not for the fact 
that the wages are almost nothing, the 
lace would be beyond price. Most of the 
work is done in the little villages where 
living is cheap, and the women and girls 
all know how to use their needles and 
bobbins. G. bought a little piece, but we 
all decided that M. had been wise in get- 
ting hers in Bruges, where it is far cheap- 
er, and quite as good as in Brussels, 
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VALUE OF PETS. 


Dr. Hodge, the eminent naturalist, car- 
ried a pet bird into several of the school- 
rooms of the city of Worcester, Mass. The 
masters readily gave him permission to 
let the scholars see the bird, while he 








talked to them about birds, and the inter- 
est they would find in watching them and 
studying their ways. He contrasted such 
study with whatever pleasure they derived 
from stoning or shooting birds. I suppose 
he touched on the business of taking their 
eggs or their nests. 

Asa consequence of such visits, it proved 
that the next year he could count up seven- 
ty birds of different species frequenting 
the streets of Worcester, with more or 
less familiarity, where he had found in 
the year before only thirty-six. The next 
year, in the same streets, he observed one 
hundred and twenty species. 

Here is one illustration which shows 
what can be done in the education of a 
community, by no means exceptional in 
its opportunities for preserving bird life. 

The story is well worth repeating, be- 
cause in large cities people are so apt to 
forget the value of pets in the moral ele- 
vation of individuals or of communities,— 
Dr. E. E. Hale in Christian Register. 





PORTABLE SCHOOLHOUSES. 


The little portable schoolhouse has be- 
come an important factor in the public 
schools of Boston. It provides temporary 
accommodations while permanent struct- 
ures are being built, or while appropria- 
tions for needed buildings are ‘‘hung up”’ 
somewhere in the municipal government. 
It is movable, and can be used to meet a 
sudden influx of children of school age in 
almost any section of the city. It is com- 
fortable, well ventilated and lighted; it is, 
in brief, the famed “little red school- 
house’’ with modern conveniences, and is 
much better suited to the primary tots it 
shelters than are some of the three or 
four-storied factory-like buildings it sup- 
plements. 

Boston has eighty-six of these portable 
houses, thirty-two having been added this 
year. Ten new schools have been opened 


} during the year, four high, three gram- 


mar, and three primary. Nearly one hun- 
dred thousand children were on hand 
when the Boston schools opened Jast 
week, and to the credit of the city they 
found sufficient accommodations. 

This year Boston has elected for the 
first time a woman as master of a district 
containing 1,100 children. This new mas- 
ter is Miss Emily F. Carpenter, who will 
have charge of the Winthrop district, in 
the very heart of Boston. In the Win- 
throp Grammar School, Tremont Street, 
as successor of the late venerable master, 
Robert Swan, Miss Carpenter will have 
750 girls. The remaining 500 pupils are 
boys and girls in the kindergarten and 
primary schools of that district. In the 
Dillaway district, with over 2,000 pupils, 
Miss Sarah J. Baker is master. She, 
however, was presiding over that district 
when Roxbury was annexed to Boston. 
Her district had about 300 pupils. As a 
part of the agreement at the time of an- 
nexation, Miss Baker remained at the 
head of her school. 

The other woman master is Sarah Full- 
er of the Horace Mann School for the 
deaf. This is a graded school on the dis- 
trict plan, and its birth and development 
are due to Miss Fuller, whom the city of 
Boston credits as a master with the same 
pay a8 a regular grammar school master. 





“THE MAJORITY OF WOMEN.” 


The remonstrants against equal suffrage 
claim to represent “the majority of 
women.’ For the last quarter of a 
century, in New York, Massachusetts, 
Maine, Illinois, Iowa—in short in every 
State where petitions for suffrage and 
remonstrances against it have been sent 
in, the petitioners have always outnum- 
bered the remonstrants at least five to 
one, and oftener 50 or 100 to one. The 
majority of women are neither suffragists 
uor remonstrants; they are indifferent. 
Of those who take any lively interest in 
the question either way, the large major- 
ity are in favor. The so-called referen- 
dum in Massachusetts, when 22,204 wom- 
en voted for suffrage, and only 861 against 
it, merely demonstrated the same thing by 
an official count. 


ANTI-SUFFRAGE “MEMBERS.” 


The Massachusetts Association Opposed 
to the Further Extension of Suffrage to 
Women claims to have nearly 10,000 
‘*members.’’ This statement gives a 
greatly exaggerated idea of its strength, 
when unaccompanied with an explana- 
tion as to what constitutes membership. 
In most societies, those who join pay a 
membership fee, and renew their member- 
ship from year to year. Those who join 
the M. A. O. F. E. S. W. pay no member- 
ship fee; they merely sign an anti-suffrage 
document; and no annual renewal of mem- 
bership is required of them. Their signa- 
tures have been collected largely by mears 
of return postal cards. 

As Mrs. Mary A. Livermore well says, 
those women who join the M. A. O. F. E. 
S. W. show the same amount of interest 
as those who sign a suffrage petition; 











neither more nor less, If all the persons 
in Massachusetts who have ever signed a 
petition were counted as members of the 
Massachusetts Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion, it would have at least 100,000 mem- 
bers. 

At the time of the so-called referendum 

in Massachusetts, 22,204 women were found 
in one day who cared enough about suf- 
rage to go to the polls and cast a ballot for 
it, after having previously taken the 
trouble to register. In eight years of dil- 
ligent effort, the Anti-Suffrage Association 
has found less than half that number who 
care enough about opposing it to sign their 
names to a return postal card. 
' The women who want to vote are not 
oniy more numerous than those actively 
opposed, but they take a much deeper 
interest in the matter. 





CHICAGO UNIVERSITY AND CO-EDUCATION. 


The following circular has been issued 
by some of the alumnz of the University 
of Chicago. It is amusing to see how 
mutually contradictory are the reasons 
urged for ‘‘segregation.”’ 


SEGREGATION OF SEXES AT THE 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO, 

The question of separate instruction for 
men and women durirg the first two 
years’ work at the University of Chicago 
came up before the Trustees some time 
ago. At that time a gift was offered to 
them for the purpose of building separate 
quadrangles for the men and women of 
the Junior Colleges. It was noticed by 
them that in the terms of the offer 
“‘quadrangles’’ was meant to include not 
only separate dormitories, but separate 
class rooms and laboratories as well. As 
this made the matter a question of educa- 
tional policy, the Board of Trustees re- 
ferred foradvice to the Senate. This is the 
highest ruling body of the Faculty, com- 
posed of the heads of departments only, 
and ordinarily all educational questions 
are brought to it before being submitted 
to the Board of Trustees, The Senate, 
after discussion, voted to ask for the 
opinion of the Junior College Faculty, 
before giving its own decision. 

At its meeting held on June 14 the 
Junior College Faculty, over which Presi- 
dent Harper presided, considered two 
reports from its committee: the majority 
recommending “that in the development 
of Junior College instruction, provision 
be made as far as possible for separate 
sections for men and women’’; and the 
minority recommending ‘‘that the system 
of co-instruction be continued as hereto- 
fore.’’ The committee’s majority report 
was disapproved by a vote of 19 to 14, 
After the adjournment of the meeting, 
President Harper spoke to two members 
of the Faculty and their votes were then 
changed from negative to affirmative, 
making the vote 17 to 16, still against 
separation. President Harper himself 
then voted, and threw out the oppos- 
ing votes of six other persons, This 
was done on the ground that they were 
disqualified because they were on one 
year appointment only, a rule of the 
University, so far as can be ascertained, 
never before enforced. The President 
then, several hours after adjournment, 
announced the final vote as 17 to 11 in 
favor of separation of the sexes. 

Two days later, the Congregation, a 
body which is composed of delegates from 
the Faculties and Alumni, and which has 
certain advisory powers, voted 24 to 7, 
disapproving the action of the Junior 
College Faculty as reported to them, i. e., 
17 to 11 for separation. The Junior Col- 
lege Faculty was obliged then to recon- 
sider. Its vote this time was informally 
announced to be 25 to 18 in favor of segre- 
gation. Among the members of the 
Faculty themselves, it is not positively 
known whose votes were allowed and 
whose not. The Senate next met, and 
after hours of discussion, decided to take 
its vote by mail in order to include its 
members who were away on vacation. 
This vote was to be counted on July 25, 
and the result announced to the Board of 
Trustees at its next meeting. 

ARGUMENTS FOR SEGREGATION. 

These, as advanced in Faculty meetings 
at the University of Chicago, have been 
noted and listed as follows: 

1. Boys will not endure rivalry with 
girls, who always beat them, consequently 
many do not work at all. 

2. Impossible to use sufficient severity 
with girls in class to produce best results. 
’ 8. Impossible to treat boys and girls 
the same way, regardless of mere ques- 
tion of severity, therefore great advantage 
to both in separation. 

4, Tendency toward more crowding and 
physical contact in halls of Cobb. Asserted 
same result in any building for both sexes, 
coarsening social effect of present coédu- 
cational regime. 

5. Monopolizing of corridors, stairs and 
grounds by girls. 

6. Asserted preference of many boys and 
girls for separation. 

7. Development of more intimate com- 








radeship among men and women, respect- 
ively. Better type of social life. 

8. Development thus of better college 
spirit. 

9. Combination under proposed plan of 
all advantages of both men’s and wom- 
en’s colleges. 

10. Prevention of otherwise inevitable 
feminization of undergraduate body. 

11, Increase of number of men under 
this stimulus, 

12, Decrease in number of women under 
influence of this restraining action. 

13, Increase in number of women for 
same reason, @. g., women who would 
otherwise go to women’s colleges, 

14, Practically a blow at coéducation, 
Influence slowly but surely in favor of 
return to old system of separate instruc. 
tion. 

15. Step in advance toward firm estab. 
lishment of enlightened form of education, 
All the blessings and none of the vices, 

16. No further development in junior 
college until proposed step is taken. 

17. Large gifts available if measure ig 
adopted. 

18. Opportunity to do ‘‘conspicuous’* 
thing in education. 

19. Appeal to approval (financial and 
otherwise) of many persons hostile to un- 
varnished coéducation, especially persons 
of wealth, who want their girls treated 
from a ‘‘society’’ point of view, and their 
boys from the fashionable Yale-Harvard 
standpoint, as they conceive this, 


ARGUMENTS AGAINST SEGREGATION, 


Some of these have been briefly sum- 
marized as follows: 

1. Separation of sexes, instead of reliey- 
ing any of the above difficulties of coédu- 
cation, would really aggravate them. It 
does not affect the problem where it is 
serious, namely, on the social side, but it 
does withdraw its essential safeguard, 
intellectual association in the class-room. 

2. It would be very expensive to admin- 
ister, requiring a duplication or triplica- 
tion of work. Even if large funds are 
available, they might better be put into 
an expansion of work already started. 

3. The development of the professional 
schools, men’s gymnasium,clubhouse,etc., 
will attract, relatively, larger numbers of 
men than of women, and will serve to 
obviate any danger of feminizing the 
institution. In any case, if there is 
danger of too many women it would better 
be got at directly, by limiting the number 
or per cent., instead of indirectly. 

4. It is a violation of good faith with 
the public, who have understood this to 
be a distinctly coéducational institution, 
and not one of the annex type. The 
situation is now very different from what 
it was originally, At the outset it was 
open to the University to adopt whatever 
policy it saw fit, but having adopted a 
fundamental policy, it is a pledge to the 
public which should not be withdrawn 
without more serious reasons than have 
as yet been presented. 

5. It can only harm the University both 
within and without to raise the sex issue, 
quite apart from the merits of the ques- 
tion. The public is exceedingly sensitive 
on this point, as it is, for example, on the 
labor issue; and it can only antagonize 
and alienate people for the University 
needlessly to precipitate discussion of the 
sex question and discussion concerning 
the attitude of the University towards 
the rights of women. 

6. There are very great difficulties of 
ad ministration. 

7. It will be impossible for women to 
get the same grdtle of instruction when 
separated. 

8. The arguments for it are vague and 
mutually contradictory, and there is no 
clear understanding of what is intended 
or expected. Originally it was proffered 
as a means of extending the elective sys- 
tem, in the way of permitting many wom- 
en to choose the sort of section in which 
they prefer to recite. At present this 
elective feature has been withdrawn, and 
the measure will, apparently, be coercive 
in character. The question of its limits 
is also indefinite. Certainly whatever 
arguments hold for this separation would 
hold also with renewed force in the Senior 
Colleges. The renewed force is on two 
accounts: The separation for two years 
will make it much less natural for the 
sexes to be together than coming right 
after the high school period, where nine- 
teen-twentieths of them have recited to- 
gether; the Senior College work is more 
specialized work, and if there is to be any 
differentiation of instruction it would be 
more appropriate here than during the 
earlier disciplinary and general culture 
period. 

9. It will be interpreted everywhere, 
whether so intended or not, as a blow 
against coéducation, and as an evidence 
of its partial failure where it had been 
tried under favorable auspices. Only the 
most serious reasons could justify the 
University in doing anything which could 
be interpreted as a blow at the higher 
education of women. 

10. It is an unjustified reflection upo" 
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the conduct of the young men and women 
in the colleges. This action will be taken 
by the public as an evidence that their 
conduct has been either so silly or so 
immoral as to require this drastic remedy. 
No facts exist to justify any such impu- 
tation, and yet this inference will inevi- 
tably be drawn. 

We, the undersigned, have thought it 
advisable to present the case to the Uni- 
versity of Chicago alumni and to the 
public, because they have shown a desire 
and because they have a right to know the 
situation. Numerous protests against 
separation, or at least against action with- 
out further consideration, have been sent 
in by students, by graduates, by men and 
women interested in the University, and 
by the Executive Committee of the Chica- 
go Branch of Collegiate Alumnw,. Peti- 
tions of protest have been signed by hun- 
dreds of Chicago men and women. A. 
postal vote of the U. of C. alumna resulted 
in 191 answers, 19 favoring segregation 
and 172 opposing. Fifty-seven members 
of the Faculty, including six heads of 
departments, are actively opposing sepa- 
ration, 

Whatever decision may have been or 
may be made, reconsideration is always 
possible, and an expression of public 
opinion given through the press, or per- 
sonally to the various University author- 
ities, is greatly to be desired. 

ANGELINE Loxrscu, U. of C. '98, 
46 Lincoln Place, Chicago, 
Rec. Sec. 1902-3 Chicago Branch Association 
of Collegiate Alumna. 
THERESA HIRSCHL, 1900, 
6054 Kimbark Ave., Chicago, 
Sec. Chicago Alumnzx Association of U. of C. 


GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 


The coronation ode which Miss Annette 
Kohn wrote for the London Jewish World 
was widely copied in the English general 
press. A copy printed on satin and 
framed is to be presented to the King and 
Queen of England, 

Some of the Greeks of Boston have in- 
corporated themselves to erect a monu- 
ment in this city to the memory of Dr. 
Samuel G. Howe. Dr. Howe died in 1876, 
but his memory is still fresh in the hearts 
of the people for whose little nation he 
did so much, Alexander Gunaris is pres- 
ident and treasurer of the monument 
fund corporation. 

“I saw @ pretty sight down in the North 
End last evening,’’ says a writer in the 
Boston Post. ‘‘On the curbing in one of 
the crowded tenement streets a group of 
children sat singing popular songs under 
the leadership of a pretty Italian girl, 
who stood in the centre and beat time 
with all the flourishes of a Sousa. Sud- 
denly the little leader stamped her foot 
and shouted: ‘Now sing this one good and 
loud!’ The children started ‘My Coun- 
try, ’Tis of Thee,’ and, although their 
young voices showed the accents of a 
dozen different mother tongues, they all 
blended clear and strong in the great 
American chorus,”’ 

The peerages of England bid fair in the 
future to descend in the female line as 
wellas the male. As in the case of Lord 
Wolseley and Lord Roberts, the peerage 
of Lord Kitchener was granted with re- 
mainder to daughters. This has become 
so general a rule nowadays that it is pos- 
sible the near future may see it rendered 
universal. Until lately some of the Scot- 
tish peerages were almost the only titles 
that descended in the female line. The 
late Queen Victoria greatly favored the 
continuance of peerages through daugh- 
ters, and the King displays a similar 
spirit. Among recent peerages that have 
been granted this special remainder are 
the Dukedom of Fife and the baronies of 
Burton and Strathcona. 

The world is full of extraordinary wom- 
en. Some of them never get above the 
dish-pan, but they are sure to find the 
best and speediest means for cleaning the 
dishes, There are women employed as 
forewomen, and managers, and heads of 
business concerns, who with the merest 
Tudimentary education have met with 
marvellous success. There are also wom- 
en, and their name is legion, who are em- 
ployed in one of the most difficult of all 
executive positions; as mothers of fami- 
lies and managers of households. If the 
woman who successfully attends to the 
innumerable and varied details that per- 
tain to a systematic and well-ordered 
housekeeping establishment be not justi- 
fied in her claim for executive ability 
there is no method by which she may 
qualify.—Cosmopolitan Magazine. 

The following women have become en- 
dorsers of the Women’s Department of 
the Charitable Mechanic Association’s 
Fair, upon the invitation of the Women’s 
Educational and Industrial Union, which 
has assumed direction of this section of 
the exhibition for the first time: Mrs. 
Charles G. Ames, Miss Sarah L. Arnold, 
Mrs, John Graham Brooks, Miss Ella E. 
Carlisle, Mrs. Margaret Deland, Mrs, 








Charles W. Eliot, Mrs. @harles F. Folsom, 








DEAFNESS CANNOT BE CURED 

by local applications as they cannot reach 
the diseased portion of the ear. There is 
only one way to cure deafness, and that is 
by constitutional remedies. Deafness is 
caused by an inflamed condition of the 
mucous lining of the Eustachian Tube. 
When this tube is inflamed you have a 
rumbling sound or imperfect hearing, and 
when it is entirely closed, Deafness is the 
result, and unless the inflammation can be 
taken out and this tube restored to its 
normal condition, hearing will be de- 
stroyed forever; nine cases out of ten are 
caused by Catarrh, which is nothing but 
an inflamed condition of the mucous sur- 
faces. 

We will give One Hundred Dollars for 
any case of Deafness (caused by catarrh) 
that cannot be cured by Hall’s Catarrh 
Cure. Send for circulars, free. 

F. J. CHENEY & CO., Toledo, O. 

Sold by Druggists, 75c. 

Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 


———— 


Mrs. J. S. C. Greene, Mrs. Frederic Green- 
halge, Miss Caroline Hazard, Dr. Mary F. 
Hobart, Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, Miss 
Agnes Irwin, Mrs, David Kimball, Mrs. 
Mary A. Livermore, Mrs. Edwin D. Mead, 
Miss Frances D. Morse, Mrs. Alice Free- 
man Palmer, Miss Annette P. Rogers, 
Miss O. M. E. Rowe, Mrs. J. Montgomery 
Sears, Mrs. May Alden Ward, Mrs. Ber- 
nard Whitman, Mrs. Henry M. Whitney, 
Miss Helen Winslow, Mrs, Roger Wolcott, 
Miss Alice Stone Blackwell. 








CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


LEO AND THE COTTONTAIL. 


BY ELVIRA COUSINS. 

This dog story is true. 

Last year, up in the Graham Mountains 
of Arizona, 5,280 feet above sea level, 
lived a little yellow-haired girl called 
Alice. When she was six years old she 
was remarkably bright and knowing, and 
well she might be; for where otber mid- 
gets of her age were trotting everywhere 
their small legs would carry them, Alice 
could not walk at all. She had plump, 
perfect limbs; but when she cut her teeth 
all the strength seemed to go out of her 
legs, and she could not stand alone for a 
long time. All the same, she was a con- 
tented little creature, and full of funny 
notions. 

Well, one day her father brought her a 
playmate. Leo, as she named him, was 
half shepherd and half bloodhound. He 
was tan and white, with a shaggy coat 
and a handsome, intelligent face. Alice 
took him right to her heart, and told him 
every queer little secret that had hatched 
in her curly head; while Leo, from the 
first, seemed to think the little girl was 
his especial charge. He had a way of 
sitting down right in front of her, after 
some antic, and opening his mouth wide 
in a way that made Alice declare that he 
was “laughing.” 

The Christmas before Leo came, a lady 
in the East had sent Alice a cotton rabbit. 
She loved it so that she played with it for 
a doll, took it to bed with her, and at all 
other times carried it in her small pocket. 
But Bunny, at his best, was never strong, 
and such constant affection wore on him, 
Leo treated him with entire respect, what- 
ever his private opinion might have been 
of a creature made of cotton and coming 
to pieces day by day. 

One beautiful spring morning, when 
little Alice felt very loving, she gave the 
rabbit an energetic hug, and the poor 
thing went all to bits. Alice sobbed and 
sobbed at the thought that Bunny was no 
more; then she hitched herself out of 
doors to Leo, crying as if her heart was 
broken. Leo was as sympathetic as a 
dog could possibly be. He kissed Alice, 
and he licked poor Bunny’s remains. 
Alice’s mother was sewing just inside the 
door, and heard Alice tell Leo the who'e 
sad affair, exactly as if he could under- 
stand. Then suddenly the child stopped 
crying, and, pointing to the mountains, 
told Leo to “go get a real live bunny—a 
cottontail.’’ 

At noon, when it was time to feed Leo, 
no dog could be found, and little Alice 
was very lonesome all the long afternoon 
without either of her pets. In fact, in 
her affliction, she quite forgot the errand 
that she had given the dog. But Leo had 
not forgotten. He had, by some way 
that you and I can never explain, gotten 
into his beautiful shaggy head just what 
his little friend wanted of him, and start- 
ed for the nearest of the Graham Moun- 
tains. In spring, the rocks there are cov- 
ered with all varieties of cacti in bloom, 
with California poppies, with exquisite 
little blue blossoms, with quantities of 
other flowers gorgeous in colur. But Leo 
was not out after flowers. Somewhere on 
that mountain he must find a cottontail’s 
nest. 

The mother cottontail builds usually 
under a soto bush for protection, or under 
ascrub oak. She first digs out a little 
basin-like hollow for herself, and around 
that eight other little basins, close to its 
edge; then she lines these cunning little 





rooms with soft cotton that she pulls 
from her own breast. It is not an easy 
thing for a boy to find the nest of a cot- 
tontail, for it is hidden from sight, or, if 
visible, is not easy to reach. Then again, 
at the approach of a stranger the mother 
hops away in quite a different direction, 
and, after her alarm, works her way back 
to the nest in a circle, 

But Leo was no clumsy boy; he had 
the blue blood of a shepherd dog, and the 
feet of ahound. At last he found what 
he was after—eight little nests in a circle. 
In each was what looked like a mouse 
without hair or tail, for the baby bunnies 
were only a few hours old. 

That evening, just at sunset, Leo 
scratched on the home-door and came 
in, looking almost tired to death. In his 
mouth, held very carefully, was a tiny 
cottontail rabbit, which he took straight 
to Alice. And when she shouted with 
glee, and laughed and laughed at the 
funny mite, Leo barked and capered and 
“laughed,” tuo, as if to say, ‘*Well, yes! 
I am an awfully smart dog, I must ad- 
mit.”’ 

Alice’s mother made a little box, softly 
lined, and fed the little cottontail until he 
could hold no more. He kept quiet until 
he got his eyes open and some strength in 
his legs. In two weeks he was all little 
white fuzz, and went hopping around, 
even under and over Leo when he dozed, 
but Leo never meddied with him. 

Then they discovered that he would not 
sleep in his box any more, and, hunting 
for him one night, they found him snug- 
gled into the toe of a soft felt slipper, 
where he could feel a cover all around 
him. 

When he was too big for the slipper 
and a month old, what do you think the 
ungrateful little scamp did? He just took 
himself off to the mountain. That was a 
great trial to Alice; but they told her 
that a cottontail was never tamed, and 
she remembered that this one would never 
stay in her bed nor her pocket, nor be 
meekly embraced, And now she is grow- 
ing strong and is able to run about, so 
she does not grieve for him.—Boston Con- 
gregationalist. 





HUMOROUS. 


‘Yes, I’m encouraging my daughter to 
keep company with that Arctic explorer.”’ 
‘‘What’s the reason?” ‘‘He’ll be able to 
stand it inthe parlor without any fire next 
winter.’’—Cleveland Plain Dealer. 


Grandma—Johnny, I find that you have 
taken more maple sugar than I gave you. 

Johnnie—Yes, grandma: I’ve been mak- 
ing believe there was another little boy 
spending the day with me.— Harper's 
Bazar. 


‘Yes, poor fellow, he had to give her 
up.”’ 
“Why?” 

“She made her father promise to give 
her an automobile as a wedding present, 
and poor George, with his income of 
$20,000 a year, knew he wouldn’t be able 
to pay half the damages.’’—Chicago Rec- 
ord-Herald. 


Benevolent Old Man (pointing a moral 
to village school children) —Now, why do 
I take all the trouble to leave my house 
and come over here and speak to you 
thus? Can any boy tell me? 

Bright Child (innocently)—Please, sir, 
it’s because ye like to hear yersel’ talk.— 
Tit-Bits. 


Employer—Great Scott! Keep away, 
sir! Don’t bite me! Wh-what do you 
mean by coming here, sir, when you 
wrote and begged a day or two off be- 
cause you had rabies? 

Clerk—Eh? Oh, I see! Quite a mis- 
take—I do write my b’s like r’s. It was 
babies I alluded to, sir—new twins, sir. 
— Boston Globe. 


The teacher thought her pupil very 
stupid, and finally asked: 

“Do you know whether George Wash- 
ington was a soldier or a sailor?” 

“He was a soldier,’’ replied the boy, 
promptly. 

*‘How do you know?”’ 

‘**Cause I saw a picture of him crossin’ 
the Delaware, an’ any sailor’d know 
enough not to stand up in the boat.”’— 
Chicago Post. 


Amusing stories are told of the absent- 
mindedness of Dr. Alfred Emerson of 
Johns Hopkins University. Once he was 
found unpacking casts while an audience 
waited impatiently for his lecture. Once 
he went to the station, but forgot to take 
his train, And, again, he carefully put on 
two collars, one over the other. When 
travelling, Dr. Emerson once received a 
letter from one of his brothers, accusing 
him of carrying off his shirt. ‘‘To prove 
him basely false,’’ said Dr. Emerson to his 
companion, ‘I will spread out all my 
shirts, and see if you can find one bearing 
the wrong initial.’’ Eleven shirts were 
produced; and consternation followed 
when they were found to be labelled Ar- 
thur Hale, G. Emerson, H. Emerson, I. 
Z., N. F. K. In fact, all except two bore 
initials other than his own. 


The Yellow Ribbon Speaker 


Equal Rights Readings and Recitations, in 

rose and Verse, compiled by Rev. Anna 

H. Suaw, Avice Stongz BLACKWELL, and 

Lucy E. AntHony. For sale at Woman’s 

JourRNAL Offie, 3 Park St., Boston, Mass. 
Price, postpaid, 50 cents. 
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Woman’s 


Medical 


College 


of PENNSYLVANIA. 


53d Annual Session. Thorough course. Four years. Exceptional facilities for Laboratory 
and Bedside Instruction. Full particulars in catalogue. 


CLARA MARSHALL, M. D., Dean, Box 500, 21st 3t. & N, College Ave , Philadelphia, Pa. 
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SARAH A. COLBY, M. D. 
ESTHER W. TAYLOR, M. D. 





OFF’CR AND RESIC ENCE: 
1g EB. Cottage St., Boston. 


The Drs. give their attention to both GENE KA: 
and SPECIAL practice. . 


Specialty: DISEASES OF WOMEN 


Office hours from 10 A. M. tos P. M 
Saturday and Sunday excepted. 


The Club Woman 


(Founded in 1897) 


Is the only OFFICIAL ORGAN 
of the 


General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, 


and is therefore the regular medium of 
communication between the Club women 
of America. 

No up-to-date Club woman can afford to 
be without it. Sample copy free. 

$1.00 A YEAR. 
HELEN M. WINSLOW, Editor, 
91 Bedford Street, Koom 10, 











Boston 








THE AMERICAN 


KITCHEN MAGAZINE 
is what you want 


If you are 


A Good Housekeeper, 

A Member of a Woman’s Club, 
A Teacher of Domestic Science, 
A Matron of an Institution, 

An Intelligent Woman, 


Because 


It gives recipes for wholesome, de- 
licious, and economical food. 

It is used constantly as a text-book 
by Women’s Clubs. 

It has pre-eminently the educational 
standpoint. 

It contains dietaries, plans of kitch- 
ens, and articles on all branches of 
household work. 

It is ey om | to bring about more 
intelligent living everywhere. 

Monthly $1.00a year. 10 cents a number 
PUBLISHED BY 


The Home Science Publishing Company, 

















THE AUSTRALIAN 


Woman’s Sphere, 


A Monthly Paper, edited by Miss Vipa 
GoLDSsTEIN, the Australian delegate to 
the International Woman Suffrage Con- 
ference, contains full and valuable infor- 
mation regarding women’s public work 
in Australia and New Zealand. 
American men and women who wish to 

keep in touch with what is happening in 

tke legislative ‘‘experimental stations’’ of 

Australia and New Zealand, can do so by 

sending 50 cents, the annual subscription 

to WomAN’s SPHERE, in money order, to 


MISS VIDA GOLDSTEIN, 
96 Oxford Chambers, 
Melbourne, Australia. 





STATE HEADQUARTERS 


+ ’ 
Massachusetts Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union. 
Rooms 104 and 105, 14 B St., Bost 
A full supply of Temperance Books and 
Leafiets at reasonable prices. Subscrip- 
tions taken for OUR MESSAGE, the 
official organ of the State Union. 
bright, breezy paper. Price, 25 cents 
perannum. Callers are always welcome. 
Office hours from 9 A. M. to5 P. M. 


KATHARINE LENTE STEVENSON, President. 
Harrior T. Topp, Cor. Sec’y. 


WESTOVER & FOS 


(Successors to HARVEY BLUNT.) 


Caterers 
and Confectioners. 
WEDDING AND COLLEGE SPREADS 


A SPECIALTY. 


175 TREMONT STREET, 
BOSTON. 


Telephone, 435-4 Tremont. 











81050. No. 204 Neponset Avenue. House of 
12rooms. Mort, e of $2750 at 5 per cent. can 
stand as long as interest is paid. Rented at $25a 
month to responsible tenant. Will sell equi 
for $1050 on easy terms—say $200 cash and mont 
ly payments of $25 each. t 40 by 100 feet. Ad- 

ess H. B. BLACKWELL, WOMAN'S JOURNL- 
Office, Boston. 











Tufts College Medical School, 
Tufts College Dental School, 


Both at Boston, 
BOTH CO-EDUCATIONAL, 


are now located in their new building, 
built expressly for them. 

The next regular course of lectures will 
commence Wednesday, Oct. 1, 1902, and 
continues eight months. 


For catalogues of either school, or other 
juformation, address the Secretary, 
CHARLES P, THAYER, A. M., M. D., 
416-430 Huntington Ave., 
Boston, Mass. 


Boston University 
School of Medicine 


The oldest coéducational medical school 
in New England. 

The first medical school in the country 
to establish a four years’ course. 

Large teaching force, including specialists 


Advanced and Thorough 
Methods of Instruction 


Exceptional laboratory and clinical facil- 
ities, upwards of 20,000 patients be‘ng 
annually available for study. 





For catalogues and information apply to 
FRANK C. RICHARDSON, M. D., Registrar 


685 Boylston Street, Boston. 


Thirtieth year opens October 2, 1902. 
Entrance Examinations Sept. 29 and 30, 1902. 


THE AMERICAN 
INSTITUTE OF PHRENOLOGY 


Incorporated 1866 


Opens its next session September 3, 1902. For 
particulars apply to the Secretary, M. iH. PigeRoy, 
care of Fowler & Wells Co., 24 East 22nd 8t., 
New York. 


The Great Northwest 


IS BEST REACHED VIA THE 


OREGON SHORT 
LINE R. R. 


Spokane, Seattle, Tacoma, Portland. 


The Finest Trains in the West, 


BUFFET LIBRARY 
(Most complete library.) 
PULLMAN PALACE SLEEPERS 
(The latest productions.) 
RECLINING CHAIR OARS 

(Absolutely new.) 
DINING CARS 
(Elegant service.) 


SOLID VESTIBULE, 


_———— 
D. E. BURLEY 
Gen. Pass. and Ticket 8. 
8. W. EOOLES, 
Gen, c Manager, 
Salt Lake Oity, Utah. 











The Ruias of Mitia, 
The Catacombs of Guanjuate, 
The Pyramid of Cholula, 
The Valley and Hills of Monterey, 


ARE ALL LOCATED 


IN MEXICO 


THAT WONDERFUL TOLTEC LAND. 


THE 
Southern Pacific Co. 
SUNSET ROUTE, 

Operates Pullman Buffet Sleeping Cars 
New Orleans to the City of Mexice. 
Connections made at New Orleans witb 
all Eastern Lines. 

















For other information apply to 
E. E. CURRIER, N. E. Agent, 
9 State St., Boston, Mass. 


A sample copy of the “Sunset” — es 
monthly publication devoted to the development 
of the ific coast, will be sent on application 
on receipt of 5 cents in stamps. 


NAHANT FISH MARKET 


GSTABLISHED 1827. 
The Oldest Fish Market in Boston. 


Ocean, Lake and River Fish. 


ALL PANCY OYSTERS A SPECIALTY 


Wagon calls daily in the city 
proper and Longwood, Brookline, 


49 Bromfield St., Boston. 
TELEPHONE Ne. 1971. 
JOHNSON & SMITH. 
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Newspaper Decisions. 

1. If a person orders his paper discontinued 
he must pay all arrearages, or the publisher will 
contine to send it until payment is made, and 
collect the whole amount, whether the paper is 
taken from the office or not. 

2. Any person who takes a paper regularly 
from the post-office—whether directed to his 
name or another’s, or whether he has subscribed 
or not—is responsible for the payment. 








THE VALUE OF A VOTE. 

A well-meaning but uninformed oppo- 
nent of woman suffrage recently main- 
tained that suffrage would not benefit 
working women, and expressed the opin- 
ion that the vote had been a positive 
injury to workingmen by creating antago- 
nism in their relation to their employers. 
We commend to this short-sighted critic 
the following editorial of the Springfield 
Republican, contrasting the present and 
past condition of laborers in Europe: 

How remarkable is the change in the 
conditions of labor which these facts 
demonstrate! It is not necessary to recall 
the old-time restrictions which the law, 
especially in England and European coun- 
tries, placed upon the discontent of work- 
ingmen, to show the extent of the ad- 
vance the forces of organized labor have 
made. Compare present-day conditions 
in America, if you will, with those in 
England in the latter part of the 19th 
century, when Joseph Arch encountered 
the fiercest storm of opprobrium from the 
governing classes because of his work in 
organizing the agricultural laborers of the 
realm. Undoubtedly the change at bot- 
tom has been due to the political enfran- 
chisement of the so-called laboring class. 
For certainly Arch would have had 
smoother sailing had the men he worked 
among been possessed of the franehise in 
British politics. What a difference there 
would be to-day in this country in the 
attitude of our leading politicians con- 
cerning coal strikes, were there no such 
thing as universal (male) suffrage, can be 
appreciated at once by the most superfi- 
cial thinker. Building upon the franchise, 
organized labor has reared a power before 
which even our Hannas and Quays must 
bend, and through them does labor en- 
croach more and more upon the old su- 
premacy of capital in defining the rela- 
tions that shall subsist between employer 
and employed. 

Since the suffrage has thus promoted 
the welfare of workingmen, is it not fair 
to infer that it would equally promote 
the welfare of working women? 

H. B. B. 


> 


A CONGRESSIONAL CANDIDATE APPEALS 
TO WOMEN. 


It is something new in Massachusetts 
for a Congressional candidate to make a 
special appeal to women for support. Mr. 
Eugene N. Foss, of Jamaica Plain, a can- 
didate for the Republican Congressional 
nomination in the eleventh Massachusetts 
district, calls upon the mothers among 
his constituents for aid, on the ground 
that, if elected, he will try so to improve 
domestic business conditions as to keep 
their sons profitably employed at home. 
If New England factories prosper by the 
free importation of raw materials like 
coal and hides, Mr. Foss says, these moth- 
ers’ sons will remain in New England, but 
if the factories are compelled to move to 
more favorable localities these mothers’ 
sons must movealso. Mr. Foss is himself 
erecting a new factory which will employ 
several thousand workmen. 

He points out that in England, Bel- 
gium, and Germany, thousands of young 
men are compelled annually by adverse 
trade conditions to emigrate to all parts 
of the world. New England mothers who 
have seen many establishments moved be- 
cause their owners cannot prosper under 
present trade conditions realize that every 
factory which closes implies a hundred 
absent sons. 

Politicians may ridicule Mr. Foss for 
making this appeal to women who have 
no votes. But if he secures the support 
of the women, their influence may prove 
greater than most people imagine. Mean- 
while, the fact of the appeal is a signifi- 
cant and encouraging indication that the 
opinions of women are beginning to be 
recognized as of political importance. 

H, B. B, 
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MR. SMITH OF ALABAMA. 

A Mr. Smith of Birmingham, Ala., has 
lately travelled through Colorado, and he 
asserts that equal suffrage has had most 
direful results. The opinion of this tran- 
sient tourist is not shared by those South- 
ern people who have lived in Colorado for 
years. Mrs. Alberta C. Taylor of Denver, 
a daughter of ex-Gov. Chapman of Ala- 
bama, in an address at the National Suf- 
frage Convention a few years ago, gave 
strong testimony to the good results of 
woman’s ballot. As an illustration of its 








effect in broadening women’s minds and 
leading them to take up more serious 


Denver told her that he sold more books 
on political economy within eight months 
after women obtained the suffrage than 
during the fifteen years before. 

Mr. Smith says the women have become 
unsexed. Gov. Thomas of Colorado, a 
Virginian, says they are as charming as 
ever, and are better informed about public 
questions. The late Mrs. Katharine A. G. 
Patterson, the wife of U. S. Senator Pat- 
terson, was also a Virginian. She was 
president for years of the Colorado Equal 
Suffrage Association, and testified on 
many occasions to the good results of the 
new régime in making elections more 
orderly and rendering it harder to elect 
men of notoriously bad character to office. 
Mrs. Stuart D. Walling, who presided the 
other day at the opening reception of the 
Jane Jefferson Democratic Club of Den- 
ver, evidently does not regard participa- 
tion in politics as degrading, nor does she 
seem to have been ‘‘unsexed,”’ for the 


' Denver papers are enthusiastic in their 


praise of her womanly grace, and of the 
additional charm given to her speech by 
“the soft accent of Dixie.’’ Evidentiy 
Mr. Smith saw equal suffrage in Colorado 
through spectacles darkened by preju- 
dice. Perhaps he will live to outgrow it. 
As Mrs. Virginia Clay Clopton of Ala- 
bama said at the last National Suffrage 
Convention in Washington: ‘‘A good deal 
of opposition to woman’s ballot exists, 
but the mountains of prejudice are fast 
melting into hills, and the hills will dis- 
appear also.’’ She added: ‘‘Many of the 
best men in Alabama are in full sympathy 
with us;’’ so Mr, Smith must not be taken 
as fair sample of his State. A. &. Be 





SOME FAMILIAR FACTS. 


A large number of extra copies of the 
current issue of our paper are printed for 
distribution to persons not now believers 
in equal suffrage. This explains the re- 
publication in our columns this week of 
many statistics and other matter that will 
be familiar to our regular readers, 
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WRONGS OF ENGLISH WORKINGWOMEN. 





Under the title, ‘‘A Lead from Austra- 
lia’? an English paper, Justice, publishes 
an interesting and instructive article by 
Dora B. Montefiore. She says: 


An important step toward full demo- 
cratic institutions has been made this 
month in our Australian Colonies. The 
Federal Suffrage Bill is now law. Among 
other of its provisions for full democratic 
representation, every adult woman in the 
six States of the Australian Common- 
wealth, whether married or single, being 
a British subject, and having resided con- 
tinuously for six months in Australia, is 
henceforth entitled to vote for both 
Houses of the Federal Parliament. 

Australia has for some years been mak- 
ing experiments in the direction of grant- 
ing the suffrage in separate colonies to 
women; and, finding these experiments 
attended with good results, both as re- 
gards the position of women and of the 
population at large, they have now ad- 
mitted women to equal political rights 
with men. Let us hope this recent step 
on the part of Australia may give power 








reading, she said a leading book-seller of 


to the agitation on the subject of woman 
suffrage, which the Labor candidate for 
Clitheroe has promised to carry on in 
Parliament if he is returned for that con- 
stituency. The women factory workers 
form the majority of the trade union 
which he specially represents; they have 
worked hard for some time in the cause 
of woman suffrage, and are giving Mr. 
Shackleton all the support that lies in 
their power, for he allotted to that sub- 
ject a prominent place in his election 
address, That the agitation for woman 
suffrage is at last coming from the work- 
ing women, and is being made a real and 
living labor question, is one of the most 
encouraging signs of the times. 

That the present unsatisfactory indus- 
trial position of women depends largely 
on the fact of their being politically un- 
represented is slowly filtering down into 
the minds of working men and women 
themselves; and the further fact that this 
unsatisfactory industrial position is a con- 
stant danger to the industrial position of 
men, can only be correctly appreciated 
when the first fact is rightly understood. 
Women at present form the slave class if 
industrialism, the class ever ready to step 
in and take any work at a smaller wage; 
and men’s only safety lies in raising the 
industrial value of women. That this in- 
dustrial value depends largely on the pos- 
session of the franchise is proved by the 
fact that men’s wages during the late 
reign rose in nearly all trades between 50 
and 100 per cent., and though it will no 
doubt be argued, and with truth, that 
trade unionism has done much to bring 
about the rise in wages, yet we must re- 
member also that men’s trade unions 
have their Parliamentary Committees 
which help them largely in their agita- 
tion, and that such Parliamentary Com- 
mittees, under existing political condi- 


tions, would be impossible in women’s 
trade unions; and that, in cases where 
women are admitted to men’s unions, the 
officials of such unions are invariably 
men. 

In a trenchant little pamphlet, called 
“The Industrial Position of Women and 
Woman Suffrage,’’ Miss Esther Roper 
shows the different scales of pay allotted 
to men and women for doing similar 
work, scales which show how persistently 
women are underpaid in all branches even 
of skilled work. “The present govern- 
ment,”’ she writes, ‘thas reduced the sala- 
ries of between six and seven hundred of 
the women employed in the Post-office in 
London from £65 ($325) to £52 ($260)— 
£65 being described as an ‘extravagant’ 
wage. They stipulate that these young 
women shall live at home, or with friends, 
and they thus make easier the ‘pocket- 
money wage,’ instead of paying at a rate 
which would enable the women to be self- 
supporting.”” Mr. Sydney Webb gives 
what Miss Roper describes as ‘‘a glaring 
instance of the inferior value set on wom- 
en’s work” in his essay on ‘‘Women’s 
Wages.”’ It came out in connection with 
the Royal Commission on Labor that 
though the usual pay for clerks to tem- 
porary Commissions is 42s. a week, the 
Treasury, on learning that a woman had 
been appointed, who had done the work 
to their entire satisfaction, and as well as 
a man clerk could have done it, yet cut 
down the pay to 35s. a week on the 
ground that this was enough for a wo- 
man! The rate of pay for men and wom- 
en teachers under our schoo! boards varies 
in the same fantastic manner, but it is in- 
teresting to note that in the American 
State of Wyoming, where women have 
the vote, equal wages for equal work is 
now the rule in the teaching profession. 

The working women are distributing at 

the present bye-election a handbill on the 
subject of the Midwives Bill, which has 
just passed the third reading in Parlia- 
ment, the Commons having agreed to the 
Lords’ amendments. ‘Behold,’ says the 
handbill, “one of the effects of rich men 
in the Houses of Parliament legislat- 
ing for the poorest of poor women with- 
out asking them yea or nay!’”’ Although 
this Bill is called ‘‘A Bill to secure the 
better training of Midwives,’’ it contains 
no provision whatever to secure trained 
midwives for the poor. France, Germany, 
and other countries supply a State train- 
ing for midwives who attend the very 
poor; for it stands to reason that if no 
State training be provided, the midwife, 
having to provide her own training, must 
charge a fee larger than the very poor 
woman can afford to pay. Under the new 
Act, therefore, ‘‘unqualified women, if 
they take a small fee for performing use- 
ful and kindly work, will be penalized, 
whereas even quack doctors are not pun- 
ished unless they claim a legal qualifica- 
tion.’’ Here, again, the working woman 
is beginning to see that the cheap twaddle 
spoken and written about solicitude for her 
health and for the health of her offspring, 
when it is a question of restricting her 
from earning a livelihood, does not cover 
the field of helping her in her hour of 
need with a State-trained midwife, to take 
the place of the experienced woman 
whom her slender means now allow her 
to engage and pay for. Can one believe 
that if the working women of England 
were politically represented such a meas- 
ure as this would be permitted to become 
law? 
One word in regard to women and edu- 
cation, that being the subject which 
looms largest in the government program 
of this session. In South Australia re. 
cently, an agitation was set on foot to 
introduce religious instruction into the 
public or elementary schools. The agita- 
tion appeared so influential and so strong- 
ly supported that it was decided to test 
the matter by means of a referendum, 
with the result that the adult voters of 
Australia (among whom, be it remem- 
bered, are all adult women, whether mar- 
ried or single) declared by an overwhelm- 
ing majority in favor of the secular sys- 
tem, after which the agitation completely 
subsided. Women, when they are trusted 
with political power, are not the reaction- 
aries that theorists would have us believe. 
“Trust the people”’ is an excellent motto, 
but let it be all the people, without dis- 
tinction of class or sex, and we may then 
begin to see the people’s needs, whether 
in education, in labor legislation, or in 
social and economic reform, really at- 
tended to. 





A NEW LEAFLET. 

A new leaflet, ‘‘A Flock of Canards,” 
by Alice Stone Blackwell, is now ready, 
and may be ordered from 3 Park St., Bos- 
ton, Mass., at 30 cents per hundred. It 
enumerates and disproves a long list of 
the fictions circulated by the anti-suffrag- 
ists in their official literature and else- 
where. As these false statistics and other 
misrepresentations are used with great 
effect by speakers in the negative in suf- 


take part in a debate on the affirmative 
side should be sure to provide himself or 
herself with the refutation. 





A WYOMING JUDGE’S VIEW. 

The following letter, written some little 
time ago by Judge Melville C. Brown, of 
Laramie, Wy., to Mrs. E. H. Wilson, of 
Bismark, Dakota, gives a practical man’s 
observation of the effects of equal suf- 
frage: 

My Dear Madam :—My prejudices were 
formerly all against woman suffrage, but 
they have gradually given way since it 
became an established fact in Wyoming. 

You ask, ‘‘Has woman suffrage worked 
good or evil in Wyoming?” I answer un- 
qualifiedly, it has worked good. 

Again you ask, ‘‘What class of women 
go to the polls?’’ I answer, all classes. 
Women vote as generally as men, and are 
no more restricted in the use of the bal- 
lot. 

My observation of the workings of 
woman suffrage, extending over a period 
of fifteen years, satisfies me of its entire 
justiceand propriety. Impartial observa- 
tion has also satisfied me that in the use 
of the ballot women exercise fully as good 
judgment as men, and in some particulars 
are more discriminating, as for instance 
on questions of morals. 

You further ask, “‘Has it a degrading 
influence?’ Again I answer positively, 
no—a very loud no. I should laugh at 
this last question if it were not asked in 
such evident good faith. Just think of 
the ridiculousness of it. My wife goes 
with me to the theatre, the opera, to 
church and prayer-meeting. We also 
associate in the family circle from day to 
day, without apparent injury to her. She 
also takes my arm and we walk to the 
polls together and deposit our ballots. 
Isn’t it ridiculous to suppose that our 
association in the latter act would be more 
injurious than in the former? It seems 
so to me. 

I believe I have answered your several 
questions, I will only add, in conclusion, 
that woman suffrage is as firmly estab- 
lished in Wyoming as man suffrage, and 
the latter is in as much danger of repeal 
or abridgment as the former. Our peo- 
ple are satisfied with it, and are proud of 
the fact that Wyoming has set an exam- 
ple that all the older States of the Union 
are sooner or later sure to follow. I am, 
madam, your most obedient, 

MELVILLE C, Brown. 





PRIZE OFFERED TO WOMEN INVENTORS. 


A prize is offered by the Women’s Edu- 
cational and Industrial Union of: Boston 
for the best labor-saving household de- 
vice designed by a woman. The saving 
of labor may be effected either by me- 
chanical means or by such an arrange- 
ment of ordinary household equipment as 
will insure the greatest economy of effort 
in housework, 

Competitors for this prize may submit 
designs any time between Sept. 15 and 
Oct. 15. The number of designs to be 
submitted by one person is not limited. 

The discoveries of science and the evo- 
lution of machinery in the ‘twentieth 
century have called into being great 
labor-saving forces that are now available 
for application to the home and should 
make housekeeping easier and simpler. 
However, women as a class have not yet 
learned to utilize these forces. It is with 
the hope of stimulating the inventiveness 
of women and their interest in applying 
science to daily living that this prize is 
offered. 

Further particulars may be had upon 
application to the Home Economics Com- 
mittee, 264 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 
Should no suitable design be submitted, 
the prize will not be awarded. 

The prize will be awarded by these 
judges: Ellen H. Richards, A. M., S. B., 
instructor in sanitary chemistry, Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology; Mary J. 
Lincoln, culinary editor American Kitchen 
Magazine; Dwight Porter, Ph.B., profes- 
sor of hydraulic engineering, Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology. 


WOMEN AND POLITICAL REFORMS. 
It is a noteworthy fact that women 
have never promised to bring the millen- 
nium in return for the ballot, writes Ellis 
Meredith in the Denver (Col.) News. They 
have never said they would clean up the 
pool and close all the dives and enforce all 
the laws straight off as soon as they could 
vote, They are doing the great bulk of 
the reformatory and philanthropic work 
of the civilized world, and failing in about 
half the things they try to do, because of 
a variety of reasons, including defective 
statutes and the frailty of human pature. 
They know, if any one on earth does, that 
success is often the outcome of dozens of 
failures. They are used to having a filter 
handed out to them with the kindly re- 
quest to purify the stream flowing at their 


ee 
purified before it reaches their faucets go 
cheerfully up stream to empty barrels of 
poison into it. 

The woman who has been trying to 
make the world better knows very we}) 
that the ballot is the most powerful wea. 
pon, offensive and defensive, that the citj. 
zen possesses, but it is not enough. The 
Hebrews wanted a king “to go out before 
us and fight our battles,’’ and they learned 
very soon after they got him that th 
would have to go out and fight bis battles 
and as it was then so it has been ever 
since, The people are lined up in Oppos- 
ing and imposing array; to fight their 
own battles? Not at all; to put the outs 
in and the ins out, and provide little Jack 
Horner with plums and the opportunity 
to say, “What a great boy am I!” This 
is one reason why it is comparatively easy 
to get women together on certain pringj- 
ples that have so far had the good or bad 
luck to escape being made party meas. 
ures, There are many women from all 
parties interested in the initiative and 
referendum, precinct option, a primary 
law, and especially in some kind of ciyj} 
service rule that shall make it possible to 
bring about some degree of reform, which 
is well-nigh impossible so long as the 
spoils system prevails. 





WOMEN OF NEW ZEALAND. 


Following closely on the very favorable 
report of the workings of equal suffrage 
given by Sir Edmund Barton, the Austra- 
lian Premier, comes a similar expression 
from Mr. Seddon, the Premier of New 
Zealand, 

A writer in the London Daily News 
calls attention to a part of a speech by 
Mr. Seddon, which all the newspapers 
omitted in their reports. The speech 
was delivered at a dinner in London, at 
which Conan Doyle presided, The part 
omitted in the reports was that in which 
Mr. Seddon spoke of the great success of 
equal suffrage in New Zealand. He said 
that under joint suffrage the colony had 
advanced with rapid strides, that impor- 
tant problems had been settled, and that 
legislation had been carried out which 
was being imitated in Europe and Amer- 
ica. ‘‘Nevertheless, all domestic relation- 
ships were still the same as before; sons 
respected their mothers, husbands and 
wives loved one another, and the young 
men told him that sweethearts were quite 
as nice as in pre-equality days. One dis- 
tinct change had been wrought—a man 
whose private and domestic life and busi- 
ness honor would not bear inspection 
would not now obtain high public po- 
sition.”’ 

Mr. Seddon expressed himself still more 
fully when a deputation from the (Eng- 
lish) Central Society for Women’s Suf- 
frage waited on him in London, and pre- 
sented him with an address. Mrs. Faw- 
cett, who headed the deputation, said 
that the friends of the cause in England 
had always pressed on Parliament the 
principle of the extension of the suffrage 
to women on the same terms as to men, 
but they were prepared to take any instal- 
ment they coula get. 

Mr. Seddon, in reply, said he would 
confine his remarks to a description of 
the result of the working of women’s 
suffrage in New Zealand, because, as the 
Prime Minister of a self-governing colony, 
he hesitated about advocating the adop- 
tion by the mother country of something 
which was in some degree of a party 
character, and was at present the subject 
of debate in thg Parliament of Great 
Britain. 

At the time of the passsge of the meas- 
ure through the New Zealand Parliament 
he expressed the view that the party 
which had a majority of men would re- 
tain that majority, even if the franchise 
were given to women. That view had 
been confirmed; there was no change in 
parties; indeed, the majorities had grown 
greater, until there was now only one 
party in New Zealand—that of progress 
and reform. In matters of social reform, 
the care of children and of the aged and 
afflicted, the women of the colony had 
taken the deepest interest. The effect of 
the change upon the elections had been 
most gratifying. Since the passing of the 
Act, hotels were closed upon election 
days, canvassing was stopped, electors o2 
their way to the poll could not be inter- 
rupted, and all was safeguarded in such 4 
way that women could go to vote for 4 
member of Parliament with the same 
safety and propriety as though they were 
going to a place of worship. Both men 
and women felt the responsibility which 
was cast upon them; and, in that respect, 
the granting of the franchise to wome? 
had had most beneficial results. It also 
had a preventive effect; for it prevented a 
mau who had the slightest stain on his 
moral character from becoming a candi- 
date for Parliament, because he knew 
that he would not have the least chance 
of being elected. 

Upon the liquor question women’s it- 
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children were the chief sufferers in con- 
nection with that matter, and there was 
po doubt that they would use their influ- 
ence to promote a proper control of the 
gale of intoxicants. 

The fear was expressed by many in 
New Zealand that the granting of the 
franchise to woman would lead her to for- 
getting her place in society and to neglect 
of her home duties. But they had found 
their fears on that score to be uiterly 
groundless, The women of the colony 
had not been in the slightest degree un- 
sexed, and with their worthier and larger 
sphere of action they stood higher to-day, 
in his opinion, than they did formerly. 
He could emphatically say, therefore, that 
the working of the Act in New Zealand 
had been satisfactory on the whole and in 
every detail, so much so that no ope now 
had the temerity to stand on a platform 
and advocate its repeal. There had been 
a few, but very few, who had advocated 
the entrance of women into Parliament; 
he did not, however, regard those advo- 
cates as being representative of their sex 
in the colony. They had made no advance 
in respect of it. While woman was emi- 
nently fitted to exercise her vote and be- 
nign influence through that vote, yet she 
would be out of place in Parliament. 
Consequently the women of New Zealand 
did not seek to enter Parliament. He 
thought that no country need fear giving 
the franchise to its adult population, and 
he had every confidence that the granting 
of the franchise to the women of the 
mother country would be for the good of 
the Empire. 

Mr. Seddon was opposed to woman suf- 
frage before it was granted, but he now 
finds that it has done no harm and consid- 
erable good. He approves of it so far as 
he has had a chance to see its practical 
workings—that is, as far as women’s vot- 
ing goes; but he believes that there would 
be direful effects from women’s sitting in 
Parliament—a thing which he has as yet 
had no opportunity to observe in practice. 
The men of Colorado, Utah, and Idaho 
could reassure him on this point. They 
have seen women serving as members of 
the Legislature, and have found that they 
can exert @ “benign influence’’ there as 
well as at the ballot-box. 

The Parliament of Federated Australia, 
by a large majority, has just passed an 
act which gives women not only full suf- 
frage, but the right to be elected to the 
National Parliament, It is only a ques- 
tion of time when New Zealand will do 
likewise, 

In our own Western States there has 
been no great rush of women into the 
Legislatures, but the few capable women 
who have been chosen have proved en- 
tirely competent, and are even said to 
compare favorably with the average of 
their male colleagues, A. 8 B, 





WOMEN’S CLUBS AND CLUB WOMEN. 


The next quarterly meeting of the 
Massachusetts State Federation is to be 
held in Newtonville on Friday, Oct. 31. 
The subject will be ‘‘Women and Children 
in Industrial Lines of Work.’’ Among the 
guests will be Mrs. D. T. S. Dennison of 
New York, president of the General Fed- 
eration, and Mrs. Williams of Minnesota, 
ex-president of the Minnesota State Fed- 
eration, 

The Woman’s Equal Suffrage Club of 
Buffalo is one of the progressive organi- 
zations that has enlarged its membership 
during the last season or two, and has 
doubled its energies to deepen interest in 
the suffrage question, says the Daily Re- 
view of that city. Probably because of 
its efforts, the New York Suffrage Associa- 
tion will hold its annual convention in 
Buffalo this fall. 

The president of the South Carolina 
Federation, Mrs. Martha O. Patterson, of 
Greenville, suggests to the women of her 
State the importance of the study of cur- 
Tent events, both general and political. 
Such study, according to Mrs. Patterson, 
should include “matters of interest in the 
literary, musical and art worlds,—the 
trend of the popular taste in books, the 
work of the great libraries, and the prac- 
ticability of introducing better methods 
into our own small libraries; some study 
of the composers of the present day, and 
of the methods of modern art schools in 
London, Paris and other art centres, the 
Causes and results of recent changes in 
political geography, etc. If ‘the hand 
that rocks the cradle rules the world,’ 
surely every woman should study politics 
enough to direct the young about her to 
the duties of good citizenship.” 

The Keystone, published monthly by 
Miss Louisa B. Poppenheim at Charleston, 
S. C., is the official organ of the State Fed- 
erations of South Carolina, North Carolina 
and Mississippi. 

A convention of the Women’s Clubs of 
North Carolina will be held in Winston- 
Salem, Oct. 7-8-9. This being the first 





meeting of the kind, it is looked forward 
to with much pleasure. Among the sub- 
jects to be presented is the Improvement 
of Rural Schools, by Mrs. Charles D. Mc- 
Iver, of Greensboro. 

Mrs. Jennie C. McLean, known as a 
leader among the progressive colored 
women of Illinois, has been elected presi- 
dent of the Illinois Federation of Colored 
Women’s Clubs. Mrs. McLean belongs to 
a well-known family of the early colored 
settlers of the State. 


“The Laws of Oregon as they Affect 
Women and Children,’’ will be considered 
this fall by the Portland (Or.) Woman’s 
Club,of which that pioneer suffragist, Mrs. 
Abigail Scott Duniway, is president. 

F. M. A. 





COMERS AND GOERS. 


There is a goodly outlook for Unitarian 
work in Boston this winter, if all its min- 
isters come home as fresh and vigorous as 
the two who visited our office this week, 
so firm of foot and bright of eye, so deep- 
ly, darkly, beautifully brown! Rev. Chris- 
topher Eliot has been camping on the 
banks of Lake Memphremagog, and Rev. 
Charles G. Ames has divided his summer 
between East Gloucester, Mass., and Paris 
Hill, Me. 

No one was more welcome in her life- 
time, when autumn called the workers to- 
gether here, than our hopeful, brave, 
sunny-hearted friend, Mrs. Abby Davis; 
and he: husband, Mr. Charles Davis, 
straight and silver-haired, comes always 
as if with a message from her of unfailing 
interest and devotion. Mr. Davis spends 
his summers at Linekin, Me., with the 
Allens of West Newton, and faithfully 
scatters woman suffrage literature wher- 
ever he is. Mrs. Park plunged into suf- 
frage work with characteristic energy as 
soon as she was off the steamer, one 
might say. She had a delightful trip 
abroad, roaming through England and 
visiting Paris, in the pleasant company of 
Miss Caroline Cook. C. We 





IN MEMORIAM. 
REV. THOMAS SCULLY. 

The woman suffrage cause has lost an 
earnest friend and unflinching supporter 
in the death of this noble and honest man. 
While Archbishop Ireland, Bishop Spal- 
ding, Bishop McQuaid and some other 
leading Roman Catholics in different parts 
of the country have expressed themselves 
in favor of equal suffrage, Father Scully 
stood alone among the prominent clergy- 
men of his church in Massachusetts in his 
open advocacy of this reform. With his 
usual courage, he spoke for it at a legisla- 
tive hearing on Feb. 10, 1897, and the ad- 
dress he made on that occasion is repub- 
lished in our cvlumns this week. He 
repeatedly spoke or wrote a good word 
for the cause, and went so far as to invite 
Miss Alice Stone Blackwell to address one 
of the societies connected with his church 
in Cambridge, he himself being present 
and giving his personal endorsement, al- 
though at that time the anti-Catholic atti- 
tude of most of the women voters for 
school committee in Boston had made 
equal suffrage more than usually unpopu- 
lar with the members of his denomina- 
tion. 

The Rev. Thomas Scully was born in 
Ireland, March 25, 1832. He received his 
early education in England, and later 
pursued his ecclesiastical studies in Italy. 
While yet a student he came to Boston, 
and in 1860 was ordained to the priesthood. 

On the breaking out of the Civil War, 
Fr, Scully was commissioned chaplain of 
the 9th Massachusetts. He went with 
his regiment, and was present in many 
battles. He became noted for his faithful 
and untiring work in ministering to the 
sick, wounded, and dying. He was twice 
taken prisoner, once because he refused 
to leave the wounded. 

He was rector of the Immaculate Con- 
ception parish in Malden, Mass., from 
1863 to 1867, when he became rector of 
St. Mary’s Church of the Annunciation, 
Cambridgeport, Mass., then a poor parish 
with an unfinished church. Under his 
leadership the society has accumulated a 
vast amount of property, and the parish 
numbers about 7,000 souls. Pope Leo 
XIII conferred upon Father Scully some 
years ago the title of permanent rector, 

Father Scully was the founder of the 
Holy Ghost Hospital for Incurables in 
Cambridge. He started the movement by 
giving a large portion of the valuable 
Hovey estate. 

Father Scully was a great advocate of 
physical culture, ‘a sound mind in a 
sound body,’’ and a fine gymnasium is 
connected with his parochial school. 

He was interested in many reforms, but 
he was distinguished especially as a great 
fighter for no-license, and a powerful and 
formidable enemy of the liquor traffic. 
In this cause he worked hand in hand 
with the Protestant ministers of Cam- 





bridge, and he and they learned to know 
and love each other. The success of the 
no-license movement in Cambridge has 
been largely due to him. On hearing the 
result of the vote on election day, for 
years he has superintended the ringing of 
joy bells on his school building, and 
through his energy the Angelus bell in the 
tower has resounded for miles around, to 
the joy of no-license advocates and as a 
funeral knell to its opponents. He had in 
his parish two total abstinence societies, 
besides many for benevolent, religious, 
and literary purposes, and for several 
years he was president of the Catholic 
Total Abstinence Union of the archdiocese 
of Boston. 

Up to about twenty years ago, Father 
Scully would not allow a Grand Army 
post to enter his church to attend the 
funeral of a comrade, because of his aver- 
sion to secret societies. But for the past 
fifteen years, at least, he has been greatly 
interested in the Grand Army, and in al) 
his pictures the G. A. R. badge, of which 
he was justly proud, is seen on his breast. 
He was made an honorary member of W. 
H, Smart Post 30, G. A. R., of Cambridge, 
about fifteen years ago, and later became 
an active member. At one time he was 
chaplain of the Massachusetts depart- 
ment, 

His death is mourned by the whole 
community. The Rev. David N. Beach, 
formerly of the Prospect Street Congrega- 
tional Church, Cambridge, expressed the 
general feeling when he said of Father 
Scully: “He was second to no man in 
Cambridge as a power for good in my 
time. There were respects in which he 
was our chief citizen.” 

——o_— 
MRS. ADDIE M, JOHNSON. 

Mrs. Addie M. Johnson of St. Louis, 
president of the Missouri W. 8S. A., com- 
mitted suicide on Sept. 8, by taking an 
overdose of morphine. Her husband had 
met with business reverses, and she had 
been struggling to help him by keeping 
boarders. She had become exceedingly 
worn and broken in health, and is be- 
lieved to have been suffering from tem- 
porary mental derangement when she 
committed the rash act. Mrs. Johnson 
will be remembered by those who have 
attended the National Suffrage Conven- 
tions as a little woman of slight and deli- 
cate physique, with a facethat indicated 
intelligence and kindness, but also a 
nervous temperament, 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

“The Consolidated Cook-Book,’’contain- 
ing several recipes and helps for house- 
keepers, has been compiled from the 
works on Domestic Economy of Mrs. Mary 
J. Lincoln, Fannie Merrit Farmer, Janet 
McKenzie Hill, Adelaide Keen and Helen 
Campbell. The ‘‘ Consolidated Cook- 
Book’’ will be sent free to any address on 
application to the publishers, Little, 
Brown & Co., Boston, Mass., if stamp is 
sent for postage. 

Commenting on Premier Seddon’s re- 
mark that women had had a good influ- 
ence in New Zealand as voters, but that it 
would be altogether improper for them to 
sit in Parliament, the N. Y. Independent 
says: 

We do not see exactly why. Every 
argument of fitness or right which re- 
quires that women be allowed to repre- 
sent their property and person by a vote 
for legislators also supports their right to 
be chosen as legislators. Mr. Seddon de- 
clares his belief that the granting of the 
franchise to women would be for the 
good of the mother country as well as of 
the colony. 

By a vote of 83 to 13, the residents of 
East Amwell township, Ringoes, N. J., 
have decided to erect a graded school in 
the town. An appropriation of $2,500 
was voted to cover the cost. The election 
was exciting, and nearly half of the votes 
were cast by women. In New Jersey, 
women can vote upon school appropria- 
tions, but not for school officers. In 
Massachusetts they can vote for school 
officers, but not upon school appropria 
tions. These are amony the inconsisten- 
cies and anomalies that will be swept 
away when the mothers are given the full 
ballot. 

The Massachusetts Socialists, at their 
State Convention the other day, put in 
their platform a plank favoring equal 
civil and political rights for men and 








women, 
of the hours of labor; abolition of child 
labor; raising the school age; State insur- 
ance for the workers in case of death, 
accident, lack of employment, and old 
age; State and municipal assistance in 
clothing and food; extension of municipal 
and town powers to permit public owner- 
ship of all public utilities; the initiative 
and referendum, proportional representa- 
tion, and the right of recall of Represen- 
tatives by their constituencies; trial by 
jury in cases of injunctions issued against 
workingmen and women; and the aboli- 
tion of capital punishment. 


William Allen Butler, who died last 
week at his home in Yonkers, N. Y., in 
his 78th year, will be remembered as the 
author of a brilliant social satire, entitled 
‘‘Nothing to Wear.’’ It appeared anony- 
mously in Harper’s New Monthly for No- 
vember, 1857, and gave rise to a contro- 
versy concerning its authorship. This 
was claimed by a young woman who 
afterwards wrote several small books 
showing marked ability. The subject of 
Butler’s satire was a fashionable young 
woman who broke her engagement with 
the professed narrator because he had rid- 
iculed her plea that the marriage must 
be delayed, since she ‘“‘really and truly had 
nothing to wear.”” ‘Miss Flora McFlim- 
sey of Madison Square’’ was of the class 
of Mrs. Potiphar in Curtis’s brilliant 
satire, then very familiar, and her case 
was improved in a way that called atten- 
tion to the absurdity of attaching such 
overwhelming importance to fashionable 
clothes. 








$5.00 IS THE RATE. 


Thursday, October 9, Is the Date 





of the last grand excursion on the Boston 
and Albany. Through Worcester, Spring- 
field, Pittsfield, the Berkshire Hills, to 
Albany; the Hudson River boats (either 
night or day) to New York, the Fall River 
Line and N. Y., N. H. and H. to Boston 
for $5. Send for descriptive leaflet. A 
S. Henson, Gen. Pass. Agent, Boston. 


——@————— 
ROCHESTER’S GALA OCCASION. 





Rochester Fair, Sept. 23, 24, 25, 26. 





The great event of the year in New 
Hampshire, the Rochester Fair, is an- 
nounced for Sept. 23, 24, 25 and 26. To 
say that one can have fun and enjoyment 
at the Rochester Fair would be just half 
expressing it, for the fun and pleasure to 
be found at this Yankee Festival is meas- 
ured in bushels, and the sights and ex- 
hibits are of sufficient variety to suit al- 
most every one. There is a long Midway 
where the showman cries out his particu- 
lar exhibit and impresses you with the 
remarkable characteristics of his Oriental 
display, or the ferocity of his South Afri- 
can finds. Indeed, the Rochester Fair 
Midway will almost rival that of the Pan- 
American Exposition. Passing from the 
Midway one comes to the big exhibit of 
horses, cattle, sheep, farm products, ma- 
chinery, etc., and a great art display. 
Another very interesting event will be the 
“Cannon Balloon Ascension and Para- 
chute Descent.’’ The stage show will be 
continuous, and will consist of the stars 
in vaudeville; while the music will be 
furnished by the leading bands in New 
England. This is the place to take a va- 
cation. Round-trip tickets at reduced 
rates will be on sale at the Boston station 
and many of the principal stations on the 
Boston and Maine Railroad. Special 
train service will also be in effect during 
the fair from many stations, 

For full information and price of tick- 
ets, see Boston and Maine Railroad post- 
ers, or nearest Ticket Agent. Tickets 
will be good going Sept. 22 to 26; return- 
ing, 23 to 27, inclusive. 


The Law of Married Women 
in Massachusetts, 


BY GEORGE A. O ERNST 
of the Suffolk Bar, 
For Sale at 3 Park St., Boston. 
PRICE, $2.00. 











His humor is very marked and equally wel- 
come, admirably concise.—Springfleld Republt- 
can. 

It is free from legal technicalities, is adapted 
to the understanding of all intelligent people, 
and is an excellent book to have in the library 
for ready reference.—Saturday Evening Ga- 
zette. 

A brilliant and breezy little boak. The subject 
is handled with a delightfully unconventional 
freedom from the traditional solemnity of pro- 
fessional dealing with questions of law.— Boston 
Transcript. 














Miss M. F. Fisk, 


144 Tremont Street, 


Announces the arrival of her Fall Importation of 
washable GLACE KID GLOVES, that wash in soap 
and water, and are in all of the fashionable colors. 

She has received also a choice line of LADIES’ 
VEILINGS, STOCKS, COLLARS, and BELTS, in 


the newest fashions. 








Other planks call for reduction l 





FORM OF BEQUEST, 


There is no more effective way to aid 
the cause of equal rights than by assisting 
the woman suffrage papers. 


FORM OF BEQUEST. 

I hereby give and bequeath to the Proprie- 
tors of the Woman’s JourNAL, published in 
Boston, a corporation established by the laws 
of Massachusetts, the sum of ollars, to 
be applied by such Proprietors, paces! and 
interest, at their discretion, to the support or 
improvement of the paper, and the promotion 
of the principles which it advocates. 





AMUSEMENTS. 


soure theatre. 


SQUARE 


421 Tremont St. Telephone 977 Tremont. Branch 
Office 168 Tremont St. 





Fall and Winter Season. 
Daily at 2 and 8 P. M. 
WEEK BEGINNING MONDAY, SEPT. 22. 


“CAMILLE.” 


Evenings, 15c., 25¢. 60¢, 
Prices: { Watiness’ 100, 880. 890, 








IN A FEW DAYS 


MECHANICS’ FAIR 


MECHANICS’ BUILDING, BOSTON, 
WILL OPEN 


BEGINNING 


September 22, for Six Weeks. 


First Fair Held in Four Years. 

There will be an exhibition of the most orlgi- 
nal, clean, educational and expensive collection 
of machinery and products of the various arts 
and crafts ever before brought together. 


Entertaining and Amusing Attractions 


HAVE BEEN ARRANGED FOR, 


Marvelous educated horse will perform every 
half hour. Music will be continually disbursed 
by one of the finest bands in America. A mar- 
velous reproduction of Niagara Falls. Wonder- 
ful scenic effects. Real running water. 


ADMISSION 25 CENTS, 
INCLUDES EVERYTHING. 











ORDERS TAKEN FOR 


Ragged Robin Rugs 


(HAND MADE), 
ALSO FOR 
Wooden Boxes, Salad Bowls, 


Bread Trenchers, Linen Chests, 
Tabie Tops, Etc., 


Ornamented by Pyrography with mottoes 
and decorative designs. A dress 


MISS MABEL HAY BARROWS, 


Georgeville, Province of Quebec, 
CANADA. 





CAPE ANN & 
“NORTH SHORE ROUTE.” 


LOUCESTE 


75C. 


Staunch, spacious, modern steel steamers, 
Cape Ann and City of Gloucester, leave 
North side Central Wharf, foot of State Street 
Elevated Station stairs, Boston, weather 
ant Week Days, 10 A.M.,2 P.M. Leave 
Gloucester 2.15 P.M. Sundays, leave Bos- 
ton at 10.15 A M.; leave Gloucester 3.15 P. M. 
Columbus Orchestra. 

E. 8S. MERCHANT, General Manager. 

Boston & Gloucester Steamship Co. 








Single Fare, 
50c. 
50-Trip Book, 
$12.50. 























50 YEARS’ 
EXPERIENCE 








Trace Marks 
Desicns 

CopyricuTs &c. 

Anyone sending a sketch and description may 
quickly ascertain our opinion free w ether an 
invention is probably patentable. Communica- 
tions strictly confidential. Handbook on Patents 
sent free. Oldest gener for securing patents. 

Patents taken through Munn & Co. receive 
special notice, without charge, in the 


Scientific American. 


A handsomely illustrated weekly. Largest cir- 
culation of any scientific journal, Terms, $3 a 
year; four months, $1. Sold byall newsdealers, 


MUNN & Co,2612rosdvay. New York 


Branch Office, 625 F St., Washington. D- 


GREAT 
ROCK ISLAND 
ROUTE. 


LOW RATES ON OUR PERSONALLY CON- 
DUCTED TOURIST EXCURSIONS. 


Leave Boston and New England points eve 
Wednesday via Chicago, Colorado Springs an 
Scenic Route. 

Southern Route leaves Boston every Mor day 
via Chicago, Kansas City, Ft. Worth and El Paso 
to Los Angeles. 

These Excursion Cars are attached to Fast 

r Trains, and their popularity is evidenee 
that we offer the best. 

Write for handsome itinerary which gives full 
information and new map, sent free. Address 
I. L. LOOMIS, 200 Washington Street, Boston, 

JOHN SEBASTIAN. G. P. A., Chicago. 
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For the Woman’s Journal. 
BON VOYAGE. 


BY ISAAC BASSETT CHOATE. 
The river-side meadow is bare in September, 
Where was a deep flood of grasses in June; 
Bob White is calling to bid us remember 
How more than merry was bobolink’s tune; 
Only a long stretch of straw-colored stubble 
W here were the buttercups dancing in May, 
Garnered is all of the harvest, yet double 
Its value were worth just one sight of that 
play. 
Over the intervale’s wide-spreading border, 
Thickets where alders and witch-hazels 
grow, 
Sweep the battalions of swallows in order, 
Coursing in fancy the sea to and fro. 
Where will you be over ocean to-morrow, 
Swallows so nimble and swift on the wing? 
Now must our farewell be spoken in sorrow, 
How will glad greeting be shouted in 
spring! 





A SONG OF THE SMITHY. 
BY LANGDON WARNBR. 

Oh, a tempered sword, 
Or a ploughshare’s edge, 
Or the steed of a knight for the shoeing— 
A whispered word 
And a secret pledge, 
With a nut-brown maid for the wooing. 

Then wooing it, 

Shoeing it! 

Swinging it, 

Singing it! 
Blows are the armourer’s trade 
While the hot sparks dart 
From the forge-fire’s heart, 
Like the eyes of his nut-brown maid. 





WOMAN'S SIGH FOR A POCKET. 


BY CAROLINE WELLS. 





How dear to this heart are the old-fashioned 
dresses, 
When fond recollection presents them to 
view! 
In fancy I see the old wardrobe and presses 
Which held the loved gowns that in girl- 


hood I knew. 
The widespreading mohair, the silk that hung 
by it; 
The > tas satin with trimmings of 
brown ; 
The ruffled foulard, the pink organdie nigh 
it; 
But oh, for the pocket that hung in each 
gown! 
Tho old-fashioned pocket, the obsolete 
pocket, 
The praiseworthy pocket that hung in 
each gown. 


The dear, roomy pocket I’d hail as a treasure 
Could I but behold it in gowns of to-day; 
I'd find it the source of an exquisite pleasure, 

But all my modistes sternly answer me 


“Nay!” 
"T would be so convenient when going out 
shopping, 
’T would hold my small purchases coming 
from town; 
And always my purse or my ’kerchief I’m 
dropping— 
Oh, me! for the pocket that hung in my 
gown! 
The old-fashioned pocket, the obsolete 
pocket, 
The praiseworthy pocket that hung in 
my gown. 
A gown witha pocket! how fondly I'd guard 
it! 
Each day ere I’d don it, I’ brush it with 
care ; 
Not a full Paris costume could make me dis- 
card it, 
Though trimmed with the laces an empress 
might wear. 
But I have no hope, for the fashion is ban- 
ished ; 
The tear of regret will my fond visions 
drowa! 
As fancy reverts to the days that have van- 
ished, 
I sigh for the pocket that hung in my 
gown— 
The old-fashioned pocket, the obsolete 
pocket, 
The praiseworthy pocket that hung in 
my gown. 


—Jamestown Journal. 





Grandmother’s Room. 


BY MARGARET JOHNSON, 


There was a tiny boy in patched blue 
overalls, whose efforts to scramble up to 
the tail-board of the ice-wagon were par- 
ticularly diverting. Two or three of his 
companions, hardly bigger than himself, 
undertook to give him some assistance, 
with the result that they all fell off to- 
gether and rolled in a bunch on the dusty, 
sunny street. 

They were so little and so round that 
the fail dismayed them not a whit. They 
bounced up again like so many rubber 
balis, and returned, yelling, to the attack. 

The good-natured iceman, coming out 
just then and scattering them with a 
whoop, tossed a lump of ice, either by 
accident or design, straight into the out- 
stretched arms of the wearer of the blue 
overalls, who, overcome with joy, imme 





diately executed an impromptu and inim- 
itable dance of ecstasy on the sidewalk. 

Madam Overton laughed aloud suddenly 
in the silence of her pleasant room. 

“I am so glad he got it!’ she said, nod- 
ding her white head delightedly. ‘‘Funny 
little dear!’’ 

The woman who lived on the second 
floor over the grocery shop was taking in 
some rugs which she had hung out of the 
window to air. She stooped to loosen the 
hindering fingers of the child that clung 
to her skirts, and kissed the top of its 
fluffy head as she put it aside gently. The 
shades in the windows above were drawn 
down. 

“It must be the mother who is sick 
there, I think,’’ said Madam Overton, 
thoughtfully. ‘What can the little ones 
do without her?’’ 

The doctor’s carriage drove up and 
stopped at the corner, and he sprang out 
and disappeared in one of the dark door- 
ways. The grocer bustled in and out of 
his shop door, his apron gleaming white 
in the hot sunshine. His wife stood in 
the shadow of the awning, gossiping with 
a neighbor and watching the children at 
play outside, There were swarms of them, 
and they were all very small. Their older 
brothers and sisters were still in school at 
this hour. 

It seemed a marvel that they could all 
be packed away at night within the yelluw 
brick walls of the square, ugly tenement. 

Madam Overton tried, as she had often 
done, before, to portion out the flock of 
infant humanity to the several abiding- 
places. 

“Little Overalls belongs in the second 
house from the corner,’’ she mused, with 
eyes intent upon the tenement, ‘'And 
the little girl in the purple pinafore is his 
sister, I think; and the one with her arm 
bound up and the one in pink—”’ 

“Grandmamma,”’ said Gladys, appear- 
ing suddenly at the door, ‘‘it is all done, 
and I want you to come in before lunch- 
eon, if you will. Are you quite ready?” 

“Why, yes, dear, certainly,’’ said the 
old lady, looking up at the tall, trim fig- 
ure and the resolute face of the girl. 

Everything about Gladys was trim and 
decided, from her pretty chin in its firm 
linen collar—she disdained soft stocks— 
to her present well-established ideals of 
life and conduct. For, to be sure, she 
had not come home from three years at 
college without some rather pronounced 
opinions, 

It was with her own resolute, although 
gentle, air of girlish authority that she 
now took her grandmother’s hand and 
helped her from her chair. 

‘“‘That hideous tenement,” she observed, 
her eyes following the old lady’s as they 
stole a hurried glance across the street, 
“and those swarming, squirming little 
ragamuffins! You shall have something 
prettier than that to look at now! Come, 
dear!”’ 

She drew her grandmother’s arm 
through her own, and led her away 
across the hall. 

The subject of grandmother’s room had 
been one of the first to engage the young 
lady’s attention when she had come home 
that June. The house, a comfortable, 
rambling old mansion, was situated in a 
rapidly growing quarter of the city, over 
which a great wave of population was 
now sweeping. And Gladys found the 
changes which had taken place during her 
three years’ absence at school both aston- 
ishing and disconcerting. 

The house stood on a terrace above the 
street, with a smooth lawn in front and a 
tiny grove of pine and oak-trees at the 
back. Its neighbors on three sides were 
staid, quiet houses, which, like itself, had 
survived the general and ruthless cutting 
up of old estates. But opposite the north- 
west corner there had risen one of those 
cheap apartment-houses which were 
springiug up here and there with aston- 
ishing rapidity, and threatening to substi- 
tute everywhere their blocks of monuto- 
nous and glaring ugliness for the rural 
and peaceful beauty which had marked 
the spot for generations. 

“And that grandmamma should have 
that to look out upon!”’ cried Gladys. 
She waxed eloquent and even poetic on 
the subject, and her thoughtful face was 
aglow with lofty sentiment. 

“T have always thought,” she said, im- 
pressively, “that old age ought to be 
serene and dignified, surrounded with all 
that is harmonious and peaceful. It ought 
not to be harassed with noise or confusion, 
or anything unlovely to see or hear, but 
soothed with the most restful and beauti- 
ful influences. 

‘‘And that tenement, mamma,”’ she con- 
tinued, ‘‘where they hang the bedclothes 
out of the front windows, when they are 
not hanging out there themselves! And 
that grocery store, and that mob of chil- 
dren; and it all used to be so different! 
Well, we can’t move the neighborhood, 
but we can move grandmamma!”’ 

“I don’t think she will want to be 
moved, Gladys,’ said Mrs, Overton, in her 
practical, quiet way; “but you can ask 
her, of course, if you like.” 





So Gladys asked her. But Gladys had 
her own peculiar way of asking people 
what they wanted—a way which resulted, 
if they were gentle and obedient like 
Madam Overton, in their wanting just 
about what she desired them to want. 

The rvom across the hall was large and 
pleasant. The trees grew not so near the 
sunny bay-window as to shut out the sun- 
shine, but so near that one could look 
straight into the cool, green network of 
branches which screened it perfectly from 
the street beyond. The birds sang in the 
boughs, through which shone glimpses of 
the blue summer sky. A little flower 
garden bloomed under the window; there 
were snowy curtains, books and pictures; 
and Gladys, looking about when all was 
ready, felt that it was good—an ideal 
spot, in which serene and dignified old 
age might suitably pase its ‘‘days of peace 
and slumberous calm.”’ 

So grandmother was moved. 

The first time that Gladys, opening the 
door unexpectedly one day, found her, in 
all the stateliness of her lustrous black 
silk and lace lappets, seated on an old 
trunk by the northwest window of her 
former room, which had been utilized as 
a sort of storeroom, the girl was distinct- 
ly shocked. But Madam Overton ex- 
plained mildly that she had come in to 
look for something in one of the boxes, 
and had been betrayed into sitting down 
to rest a moment. 

She was led back smiling to her bay 
window, and listened as Gladys discoursed 
with a serious rapture in her face upon 
the beauty of the trees, ‘those green- 
robed senators of the mighty woods,’’ and 
suggested the rereading of the ‘‘Forest 
Hymn” as an appropriate and pleasing 
exercise. The old lady assented happily, 
and Gladys was satisfied. 

But the fourth time that this occurred 
grandmother’s manner, when discovered, 
was so embarrassed and guilty that Gladys 
was assailed by a sudden and painful 
doubt. Was it possible that her powers 
of penetration were hardly proving what 
might be expected of a college junior, 
whose class standing was exceptionally 
high? 

“Grandmamma,”’ she said, with a sus- 
picion of severity in her tone, when she 
had once more led the culprit back to her 
bay window, “grandmamma, do you pre- 
fer to stay in your old room?” 

‘‘I—why, you see, dear,’’ said Madam 
Overton, a little flushed, ‘you see—the 
fact is, when I moved over there was 
somebody sick in the second floor front, 
over the grocery, and I thought I should 
like to see if she was better. She must 
be, for the right-hand shade was drawn 
up part way, and one of the children was 
at the window!”’ 

She looked up with the most meek and 
eager innocence in her placid face. 

“The pines smell very sweet this morn- 
ing, don’t they, dear?’’ she added, art- 
lessly. 

Gladys went down-stairs to her mother. 

‘‘Mamma,”’ she said, in a voice pained 
but resolute, ‘‘would it be much trouble 
to move grandmamma back into her old 
room?” 

“Why, no, not much, De you want to, 
my dear?”’ 

“I think—you will hardly believe me, 
mamma, but I think—that grandmamma 
is pining for that old tenement-house!”’ 

“I shouldn’t wonder,’’ said Mrs, Over- 
ton, quietly. “It is a good deal livelier 
than—trees,”’ 

‘‘But, mamma, the trees are so lovely, 
so restful—and grandmamma is old—and 
the other is so squalid and horrid! If it 
were different—but you know there is 
nothing really interesting or pleasant 
about it!’’ 

‘*Probably not to you,” said her mother. 
“Do you happen to remember, Gladys, a 
bright saying in one of the books we have 
been reading lately that ‘though this evi- 
dent law of nature is sometimes forgotten, 
people can be amused only by what 
amuses them’’’? 

“Yes,” admitted Gladys, rather meekly, 
“*T remember it.’’ 

‘It would beagreeable to you, perhaps, 
to select grandmamma’s tastes and inter- 
ests for her as you would her caps, for the 
excellent reason that you think them be- 
coming and suitable for a person of her 
years and character. Did you think you 
could do this, Gladys dear?”’ 

A very bright coilege student is some- 
times bright enough to see and recognize 
her own mistakes. Gladys amended hers, 
when discovered, with the promptness 
and decision characteristic of all her 
actions. And so it happened that the 
next day grandmother, after a polite and 
gentle, but quite ineffectual, show of re- 
sistance on the score of regret at parting 
from her leafy outlook, was moved back 
into her old room, and sat again in her 
rocking-chair beside the northwest win- 
dow. And that very afternoon the grocer’s 
horse ran away, and Little Overalls, who 
was, as usual, directly under the animal’s 
heels, miraculously escaped with his life, 
to the intense excitement and admiration 
of the whole corner.— Youth’s Companion. 
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interfering with other occupations. 


stands for. 


Address Dept. W. 81, 





This means You! 


Any woman who is enterprising enough to spend 
a few minutes in learning to understand the 





‘SNAP HOOK AND EYE 





will secure a life-time of comfort. 
is properly sewed on, and then experiment till you 
find just the touch and the twist that is easiest for 
It cannot break, bend, or rust. 


ALL LEADING STORES KEEP THEM. 
SPECIAL NOTICE. 


WE WANT WOMEN AND GIRLS in every city and town in the United 
States and Canada who can copy letters to work for us as correspondents, at a 
salary of $4.00 per week and expenses. The work can be done evenings, without 
We have spent thousands of dollars in 
advertising during the past four years. 
at least until every woman and child in the land knows what the word SNAP 
If you wish to work for us, send 10 cents in silver or 12 cents in 
postage stamps for a card of two dozen SNAP HOOKS AND EYES and 
we will send you full particulars, with instructions, etc. 


SNAP HOOK AND EYE MFG. co., | 


KNICKERBOCKER BUILDING, 
Fifth Avenue and 14th Street, 


Positively no canvassing, seliciting, or commission business. 


| 





First see that it 


We intend to spend thousands more 
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A GROWING CAUSE. 

There are now five States of the Union 
in which a woman suffrage amendment 
has been twice submitted to the voters, at 
intervals of some years. In every case 
the result has been more favorable the 
second time than the first. 

In Colorado, equal suffrage was submit- 
ted in 1877 and defeated; it was submitted 
again in 1898 and carried. 

In Kansas, when submitted the first 
time, it received 9,100 votes; when submit- 
ted the second time, it received 95,302. 

In the State of Washington, in 1889, the 
adverse majority was 19,386; in 1898, it 
dropped to 9,882. 

In South Dakota, in 1890, woman suf- 
frage was defeated by a majority of 23,- 
610; in 1898, by a majority of only 3,285. 

In Oregon, the vote in 1884 stood 28,176 
nays to 11,223 yeas; in 1900, it was 28,298 
nays to 26,265 yeas. 

The progress of woman suffrage has 
been aptly compared to a series of wrest- 
ling bouts between an old man and a 
growing boy. The man can throw the 
boy as yet, but it is only a question of 
time when the case will be reversed. 





STREET CARS AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


A young American of conservative tem- 
perament has been struck by the advan- 
tages of some forms of municipal owner- 
ship, as brought to his attention during a 
trip abroad this summer. He says ina 
private letter: 

I enclose a clipping about the new Par- 
cels Post to America which I think will 
interest you. But it seems a pity that 
the British government should find our 
government so unresponsive as to be 
obliged to contract with a private express 
company to carry the mail on its arrival 
in America. I hope it may hasten the es- 
tablishment of a Parcels Post with us. 
Though in many things the English seem 
backward, in their Postal Department 
they are much in advance of us. 

In the first place, the offices are open 
on Sunday almost everywhere for certain 
hours. In the next place, they transmit 
telegrams at one-half our rates—six pence 
(twelve cents) per message not exceeding 
twelve words, including address and sig- 
nature. In this place they have an excel- 
lent parcels post, up to eleven pounds. 
And, last of all, K. says they are gradually 
getting control of the telephones. 

If the government could manage the 
railroads as well as it seems here to man- 
age the post, I should be emphatically in 
favor of government ownership of rail- 
roads. 

It was noticeable in Edinburgh, in Glas- 
gow, and in Bristol that the street rail- 
roads were owned and operated by the 
“corporation,’’ or municipality. And 
that it pays, at least in Glasgow, is 
proved by the statement made to me by 
one of the engineers in the employ of the 





Glasgow corporation (the husband of a 





friend of Aunt E.’s) that last year the city 
cleared a net profit of over six per cent. 
on its investment; namely, the net profits 
amounted to £110,000 ($550,000); and this 
after deducting five per cent. for interest 
and sinking fund, and after allowing for 
depreciation of plant. 

Yet the fares are much lower than with 
us. For short rides only one half-penny 
(one cent) is charged, and eight per cent. 
of the receipts are from half-penny fares, 
For moderate distances one penny (two 
cents) is charged, and in this way 36 per 
cent. of the total fares, I believe he said, 
were received. The highest fares for rid- 
ing the longest distances on the system 
are only twopence half-penny, I believe, 
and I never had occasion to pay more 
than twopence. 

It shows that our street railway com- 
panies could probably pay handsomely for 
their franchises, or reduce their fares to 
three cents, or both. 


THE HELPING HAND. 

It is twenty-five years since Mrs. Jennie 
Drinkwater Conklin gave the name of 
‘‘Shut-ins’’ to the suffering sisterhood, 
and out of her tender wish to cheer the 
afflicted has grown a wide-spread organi- 
zation known as the “Shut-in Society.” 
Its aim is to relieve and cheer the monot- 
opy of the sick room, and to stimulate 
faith, hope, patience, and courage in the 
hearts of the sufferers shut in from the 
outside world. Letters, full of pleasant 
messages, brightewith cheery, entertain- 
ing accounts of happenings, revealing real 
interest on the part of the writer, make 
many weary invalids happy for days. 
Flowers, birthday and Christmas gifts, 
make the sick feel as though ‘some one 
cared,”’ and that thought takes away the 
heart-ache and loneliness. Through this 
society, “shut-ins’’ from all parts of 
America are brought together and their 
lives cheered by interchange of thoughts 
and gifts. One is introduced to another 
by letter, and thus often acquaintanceship 
ripens into friendship. There is no re- 
striction in regard to creed or sex. Any 
invalid or cripple may become a member 
by applying to Miss Mary H. Hamilton, 
50 Livingston Street, New Haven, Conn., 
for entrance blanks giving the necessary 
references, and those who are unable to 
pay the fifty cents for the Open Window 
will receive it free, 

There is a call in New York City for 
‘*Mills Hotels’’ for widows with children. 
In some ways they need special care and 
privileges even more than the young girl, 
who at least is often caring only for her- 
self. But the widow, who must earn not 
only her own living but those of little 
children, is often hard pressed, In Glas- 
gow there is such a place, owned and 
directed by the city, both for widows and 
widowers with small children, where the 
children are cared for during their pa- 
rents’ absence. Chicago is soon to have 
something of the kind, and a day nursery, 
laundry, and kindergarten will be includ- 
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ed in the conveniences of the place. It 
will stand next the Jane Club at Hull 
House, and club residents will have 
charge of it. Robert Hunter, who writes 
of the projected home, says: 


The problems connected with the du- 
ties of landlords in such a tenement as 
this are most serious, and at times those 
who have been back of it have almost 
wished to abandon the plan. It is very 
difficult, of course, to have definite busi- 
ness relations with widows who have 
small children. For instance, it is very 
questionable whether Hull House will 
ever dare to evict a tenant of this class. 
But the Glasgow experience, I believe, 
has been very successful, and has satisfied 
jn a small way a pressing need in that 
city. 





PROGRESS OF EQUAL SUFFRAGE. 

Seventy years ago women could not 
yote anywhere. In 1838, Kentucky gave 
school suffrage to widows. In 1850, On- 
tario gave it to women both married and 
single. In 1861, Kansas gave it to all 
women. In 1867, New South Wales gave 
women municipal suffrage. In 1869, Eng- 
land gave municipal suffrage to single 
women and widows, Victoria gave it to 
women both married and single, and Wy- 
oming gave full suffrage to all women, 

In 1871, West Australia gave municipal 
suffrage to women. School suffrage was 
granted in 1875 by Michigan and Minne- 
sota, in 1876 by Colorado, in 1877 by New 
Zealand, in 1878 by New Hampshire and 
Oregon, in 1879 by Massachusetts, in 1880 
by New York and Vermont. In 1880, 
South Australia gave municipal suffrage 
to women. 

In 1881, municipal suffrage was extend- 
ed to the single women and widows of 
Scotland. Nebraska gave women school 
suffrage in 1883, Ontario and Tasmania 
gave them municipal suffrage in 1884, and 
Wisconsin gave them school suffrage in 
1885. In 1886, municipal suffrage was 
given in New Zealand and New Bruns- 
wick. 

In 1887, municipal suffrage was granted 
in Kansas, Nova Scotia, and Manitoba, 
and school suffrage in North and South 
Dakota, Montana, Arizona, and New Jer- 
sey. In the same year, Montana gave tax- 
paying women the right to vote upon all 
questions submitted to the taxpayers. 

In 1888, England gave women county 
suffrage, and British Columbia and the 
Northwest Territory gave them municipal 
suffrage. In 1889, county suffrage was 
given to the women of Scotland, and mu- 
nicipal suffrage to single women and 
widows in the Province of Quebec. In 
1891, school suffrage was granted in IlIli- 
nois. In 1893, school suffrage was grant- 
ed in Connecticut, and full suffrage in 
Colorado and New Zealand. In 1894, 
school suffrage was granted in Ohio, a 
limited municipal suffrage in Iowa, and 
parish and district suffrage in England to 
women both married and single. In 1895, 
full suffrage was granted in South Aus- 
tralia to women both married and single. 
In 1896, full suffrage was granted in Utah 
and Idaho. 

In 1898, the women of Ireland were 
given the right to vote for all officers ex- 
cept members of Parliament; Minnesota 
gave women the right to vote for library 
trustees; France gave women engaged in 
commerce the right to vote for judges 
of the tribunals of commerce, and 
Louisiana gave tax-paying women the 
right to vote upon all questions submitted 
to the taxpayers. In 1900, West Australia 
granted full Parliamentary suffrage to 
women both married and single. 

In 1901, New York gave taxpaying 
women in all the towns and villages of 
the State the right to vote on questions 
of local taxation, Norway gave them 
municipal suffrage, and the Kansas Legis- 
lature voted down almost unanimously, 
and “amid a ripple of amusement,”’ a 
proposal to repeal municipal suffrage. 

In‘1902, full national suffrage was grant- 
ed to all the women of federated Australia. 

Years ago, when equal suffrage was 
much more unpopular than it is now, 
somebody asked Bishop Gilbert Haven if 
it were true that he had been speaking at 
a suffrage meeting. 

‘Yes,’ answered the Bishop. ‘I don’t 
want to fajl in at the rear of this reform; 
I mean to march with the procession!”’ 

There can be no doubt as to which way 
the procession is moving. 





GROWING IN ENGLAND. 


There is a marked growth of public 
Opinion in favor of equal rights for wom- 
en in England as well as in the United 
States. 

The first petition for woman suffrage 
presented to Parliament, in 1867, was 
signed by only 1,499 women. The peti- 
tion of 1873 was signed by 11,000 women. 
The petition presented to the members of 
the recent Parliament was signed by 
257,000 women. 

The House of Commons has three times 
recorded itself in favor of full suffrage for 
women, once without a division, once by 









a majority of 33, and the last time by a 
majority of 71; but the House of Lords 
persistently blocks the way. 





GAINS OF TEN YEARS. 

In the United States equal suffrage has 
made more progress in the last ten years 
than in the half century before. During 
the preceding fifty years, full suffrage was 
granted to women in only one State— 
Wyoming. During the past ten years it 
has been granted in three — Colorado, 
Utah and Idaho. 

Within the same period a number of 
States have granted a limited suffrage to 
women, and only a few months ago full 
Parliamentary suffrage was extended to 
the 800,000 women of Federated Australia, 
The Boston Herald, which is opposed to 
equal suffrage, acknowledges that this is 
the most important victory the suffragists 
have yet won. 





STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


OHIO. 


Greetings to all of the clubs which are 
resuming their fall work, after summer 
adjournment! Greetings, too, to the 
clubs which have continued their meet- 
ings the whole summer through! May 
this fall and winter be the most prosper- 
ous season which we, as a suffrage organ- 
ization, have ever known. It can be and 
it will be, if each individual club member 
does her duty. 

At this time the first duty of Ohio suf- 
fragists is to help make our annual Con- 
vention in Cleveland a success. See that 
your club elects its best women as dele- 
gates. If you are far distant, pay the 
expenses of one delegate, or one-third of 
the expenses of three. If you know of 
friends who are to be in Cleveland at that 
time, whether they are suffragists or not, 
urge them to be present. If you have 
acquaintances in Cleveland, write to them, 
telling them of our Convention, and ask- 
ing them to attend at least one evening. 
Call their attention to the presence of 
Mrs, Catt and Miss Shaw. Do the same 
with friends or acquaintances in towns 
near Cleveland. This is your Convention. 
If the cause of woman suffrage is to ad- 
vance, you must work; if our Association 
is to grow, you must work; if Ohio wom- 
en are to have better conditions, you must 
work. Weare at a pivotal stage, we shall 
cease to progress or we shall forge ahead 
as you work. Do not let one day go by 
from this time until the Convention with- 
out your having done some one thing for 
that Convention. Each one of us can do 
something. Those who cannot attend or 
help to work up the attendance, can make 
a contribution toward the expenses. Any 
sum, however small, will be gratefully 
received, and conscientiously expended. 
In addition to Mrs. Chapman Catt, Rev. 
Anna H. Shaw, and Rev. Olympia Brown, 
the following Ohio women have accepted 
invitations to speak: Prof. Emma M. Per- 
kins, of Cleveland; Mrs. Alice Danner 
Jones, of Canton; Miss Phebe Sutliff, for- 
mer president of Rockford College, and 
Miss Georgia Hopley, Special Agent of 
the State Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
Rev. Anna H. Shaw will conduct a ques- 
tion box on the afternoon of the 8th. A 
copy of the program will be sent you 
shortly. 

The Sandusky Club, which does not 
hold meetings, but which never fails to 
pay its dues, has held a meeting for the 
election of officers. Dr. Carrie Chase 
Davis was elected vice-president; Mrs. R. 
L. Adams, secretary; Miss Fannie Spen- 
cer, treasurer. The office of president 
was left open to be filled later. 

The president and secretary of the 
Susan B, Anthony Club, Cincinnati, se- 
cured 25 new subscribers to the WoMAN’S 
JOURNAL, and 22 new subscribers to the 
Woman’s Column. This secured for the 
club the prize of $20 offered by the Wo- 
MAN’S JOURNAL for such a list of sub- 
scribers. From this prize the Susan B. 
Anthony Club paid its pledge of $5 for 
headquarters clerk hire, which was made 
at Springfield by its president, Dr. Sarah 
M. Siewers. 

The June meeting of the Hamilton 
County Association was held at the home 
of Mrs. Ralston, of Williams Place, Cin- 
cinnati. Mrs. Ralston served luncheon 
and entertained the Association in a de- 
lightful manner. 

The Farmdale P. E. C. now has as a 
regular feature of its program the reading 
of the column in the Western Reserve 
Democrat (Warren), which is edited week- 
ly by Mrs. Frances H. Brown. 

A spirited ccntroversy appeared in the 
columns of the Cincinnati Commercial 
Tribune in July, between the editor and 
Mrs. Elizabeth H. Parker, the able presi- 
dent of the Timely Topic Club, on the 
status of the laws regarding the guardian- 
ship of children in our State. Mrs, Par- 
ker writes well, and takes advantage of 
every opportunity to prove the faith that 
is in her. 

The National Suffrage Association, re- 
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National American Woman Suffrage Association. 


. { Mrs. Evizapera Capy STANTON, 250 West 94th Street, New York, 
Honorary Presidents: { Miss SUSAN B. ANTHONY, 17 Madison Street, Rochester, N. ¥ 


President, Mrs. CARRIE CHAPMAN CATT, 
2008 American Tract Society Building; New York. 
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ALABAMA, Miss Frances Griffin, Montgomery. 
ARKANSAS, Miss Kate Cunningham, Little Rock. 


CALIFORNIA, Mrs. Annie Wood, 1624 Bay St., Alameda. 
COLORADO, Prof. Theodosia G. Ammons, Ft. Collins. 
ConNECTICUT, Mrs. Isabella Beecher Hooker, Hartford. 


DELAWARE, Mrs. Martha S. Cranston, Newport. 
Dist. oF Co.umBrIA, Mrs. Carrie E. Kent, 

1124 12th St., N. W., Washington. 
GrorGtIA, Miss Katherine Koch, Box 78, Atlanta. 
ILLINOIS, Mrs. Elizabeth F. Long, Barry. 


IyDIANA, Dr. M. Haslep, 224 N. Meriden St., Indianapolis. 


Iowa, Mrs. Adelaide Ballard, Hull. 


KAnsa8, Miss Helen Kimber, 412 W. 7th St., Topeka. 


KENTUORY, Miss Laura Clay, Lexington. 
LOUISIANA, Miss Kate M. Gordon, New Orleans. 


Member National Executive Committee. 


Mrs. Mary Wood Swift, San Francisco. 
Mrs. M. C. C. Bradford, Denver. 
Mrs. J. G. Parsons, Hartford. 
Mrs. M. H. Thatcher, Wilmington. 
Miss Catherine M. Flemming, 
1232 Harvard St., N. W., Washington- 


Mrs. Elmina Springer, Chicago. 

Hester M. Hart, Indianapolis. 

Mrs. M. J. Coggeshall, Des Moines. 

Mrs. A. C. Wait, Lincoln. 

Mrs. Mary E. Giltner, 1554 Madison Ave., 
Covington. 

Mrs. Caroline E. Merrick, New Orleans. 


MAINE, Mrs. Lucy Hobart Day, 283 Brackett St., Portiand. Miss Laura A. De Merritte, Old Orchard. 


MARYLAND, Mrs. Mary Bentley Thomas, Ednor. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Mrs. Mary A. Livermore, Melrose. 


Mrs. E. J. M. Funck, 101 N. Fulton Av., Balt- 
Henry B. Blackwell, 3 Park St. Bost 





REOPENED ! 


After extensive alterations 
and complete renovation the 


Tremont Turkish 


BATHS 


are now thrown open to the public. 
Everything neat, clean and modern. 


“The Bath's the Thing” 


to cure summer colds, rheumatism, 
and to give that buoyant feeling so 
neces, but often lacking at this 
season. Hours forgentlemen: Week- 
day afternoons, all night and Sunday 
morning. Women: Week-day morn- 
ings and Sunday afternoon. 


TREMONT TURKISH BATHS 


176 Tremont Street. 
Under Tremont Theatre. 


Telephone A. LUNDIN, 
Prop 


625 ord. 











MICHIGAN, Mrs. M. Snyder-Root, 1209 5th Ave., Bay City. Mrs. Emily B. Ketcham, 22 Jefferson S8t., 


MINNESOTA, Mrs. Maud C, Stockwell, 3204 E. 5ist 8t., 


Grand Rapids. 
Mrs. Jennie K. Brown, Luverne. 


Minneapolis. 


Mise1ssipPi, Mrs. Hala Hammond Butt, Clarksdale. 


MIA80URI, 

MontTANA, Dr. Maria Dean, Helena. 

NEBRASKA, Mrs, Clara Young, Broken Bow. 
New HAMPSHIRE, Miss Mary N.Chase, Andover. 


Mrs. J. A. Lipscomb, Flora. 

Mrs. L. Werth, 3856 Delaware Ayv., St. Louis, 
Dr. Mary B. Atwater, Helena. 

Miss L. A. Gregg, 622 Paxton Block, Omaha. 


New JeRseyY, Mrs. M.G. Sexton, 172 Cleveland St.,Orange. Dr. Mary D. Hussey, East Orange. 


NEw MEXxI00, Mrs. J. R. McFie, Santa Fe. 

New York, Mrs. M. W. Chapman, 160 Hicks St., Broo 
Norta Dakora, Mrs. Flera B. Naylor, Larimore. 
Ouro, Mrs. Harriet Taylor Upton, Warren. 
OrEGON, Mrs. Abigail Scott Duniway, Portland. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Mrs. L. L. Blankenburg, 


Miss C. Fields, 119 S.Walter St.,Albuquerque. 
klyn. Miss Emily Howland, Sherwood, 

Mrs. J. 8. Kemp, Galesburg. 

Mrs. Hattie A. Sachs, Cincinnati, 

Dr. A. F. Jeffreys, Salem. 

Mrs. Rachel Foster Avery, Philadelphia. 


214 W. Logan 8q., Philadelphia. 


RHODE ISLAND, Mrs. A. C. Dewing, 35 Dartmouth Ave., 


A. M. Griffin, 196 Carpenter St., Providence, 


Providence. 


8. CAROLINA, Mrs. Virginia D. Young, Fairfax. 
Souts Dakota, Mrs. Alice Pickler, Faulkton. 


Miss Claudia G. Tharin, Charleston. 
Mrs. Lulu P. Frad. 


TENNESSEE, Mrs. Lide Meriwether, 14 Talbot St., Memphis (acting president). 


Uran, Mrs. E. 8. Richards, 175 A St., Salt Lake City 
VERMONT, Hon. C. D. Spencer, Wilmington. 


, Mrs. Rebecca H. Doolan. 
Mrs. A. D. Chandler, Barton Landing. 


WASHINGTON, Mrs. L.G. Johnson, 2401, N. 31st St.,Tacoma. Mrs. J. M. Croake, Tacoma. 


Wear VirainiA, Mrs. Beulah Boyd Ritchie, Fairmount. 


Wisconsin, Rev. Olympia Brown, Racine. 


Mrs. F. J. Wheat, Wheeling. 
Mrs. Etta Gardner, Platteville. 


Friends E, R. Association: President, Mariana W. Chapman. 





The National Minutes for 1902 are now ready, and may be ordered from head- 


quarters, price 15 cents, postpaid. Contrib 


utors and State Presidents who have not 


yet received the Minutes are requested to send a postal card to the National Corres- 


ponding Secretary, Miss Kate M. Gordon, 


at headquarters. 





The following books are for sale at National Headquarters, 2008 American Tract 
Society Building, New York City, or will be sent post-paid on receipt of price : 


For 25 cents each: 


Subjection of Women, by John Stuart Mill. 
Legal Status of Women, by Jessie J. Cassidy. 


Duties of Women, by Frances Po 
Speeches, Curtis and Beecher. 


wer Cobbe. 


Speeches on Rights of Women, by Wendell Phillips. 
Woman’s Century Calender, by Carrie Chapman Catt. 
Women in the Early Christian Ministry, by Mrs. Ellen Battelle Dietrick. 


For 20 cents each: 


Control of Liquor Traffic (not suffrage). 
Industrial Arbitration (not suffrage). 


For 15 cents each: 


Bullet and Ballot, by Carrie Chapman Catt. 
National Minutes, by Alice Stone Blackwell.’ 


For 10 cents each: 


No Distinction of Sex in the Right to Vote, by Hon, John D. Long. 
Codéperation (not suffrage), by Imogene C. Fales. 


Manual for Club. 


Facts about Silver, by A. J. Warner (not suffrage), 


For 5 cents each: 


Second and Third Year’s Prospectuses. 
President’s Annual Address, Carrie Chapman Catt. 
Swiss Solutions of American Problems, by W. D. McCracken. 


Question Books. 


Perhaps, by Carrie Chapman Catt, $5.00 per 1,000, or 50 cents per 100, or 75 cents 


per 100, postage prepaid. 








————____] 





alizing that in many localities it is impos- 
sible to keep alive active clubs, bas rec- 
ommended the forming of inactive ones. 
They propose to have an organizer go into 
a community, call upon people interested 
in suffrage, and collect dues; if possible, 
to find a woman to stand for president or 
chairman, and another to stand for treas- 
urer; if but one can be found, to make 
her treasurer. It will be her duty to col- 
lect additional dues, and to collect the 
dues in following years. Such aclub has 
recently been organized at Cortland by 
Mrs. Frances H. Brown, of ‘Warren, with 
Mrs. Lucy T. Andrews as treasurer. They 
have already 23 paid-up members, with 
the promise of more. 

Mrs. Catharine P. Wallace has sent to 
her friends an exquisitely arranged memo- 
rial of her husband, George H. Wallace. 
He was Secretary of State of New Mexico, 
was an ardent suffragist, and always help- 
ful to Mrs. Wallace in her work. 

Mrs. Frances B. Casement, our honor- 
ary president, although in Costa Rica, 
never loses interest in our Association. 
Her letters are among the most helpful 
and encouraging which come to the presi- 
dent. She recently sent $2.50 to pay for 
the September Club Letter. General Case- 
ment is fully as much interested as his 
wife, and has just sent $10 to your presi- 
dent for clerk hire at headquarters. The 
Alliance P. E. C., through its president, 
Mrs. Katherine Hinshilwood, has contrib- 
uted $2.50 for the October Club Letter. 

HARRIET TAYLOR UPTON, 


Warren, O. Pres. Ohio W. 8, A. 








ToLepo, Sept. 13, 1902. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

Mrs. Lucie Harmon, president of the 
Toledo W. S. A., is chairman of the En- 
tertainment Committee of the Ohio Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs, which will 
meet in this city in October. 

Mrs. Idah McGlone Gibson, dramatic 
critic of the Toledo Blade, is giving a 
series of lectures in the principal cities of 
the country on ‘‘Dramatic Art,’’ under 
the auspices of the Theatrical Managers’ 
Association, 

An attempt is being made to induce the 
Toledo Board of Education to compel the 
resignation of the married women teach- 
ers in its public schools, and hereafter to 
appoint only men and unmarried women 
to these positions. Some of the best and 
most competent teachers are married 
women, and this compulsory resignation 
would work great injury to the schools, 
as they could not be easily replaced. Ef- 
forts will be made by suffragists and oth- 
ers to prevail upon the Board of Educa- 
tion not to inaugurate such unjust legis- 
lation, which in any event would be un- 
constitutional. 

The Toledo Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion will hold its first meeting after the 
summer recess, Oct. 1, at Fort Industry 
Block. Delegates to the State Conven- 
tion at Cleveland will be appointed. 

Rosa L, SEaur. 











Fifty fine building lots in Dorchester and 
Atlantic, with money at five per cent. for tm- 
proving the same. A ae spesttensy for a 
responsible builder. A ss H. B. BLACKWELL, 
WoMANn’s JOURNAL Office, Boston. 





WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAFLETS. 


The following Equal Rights Leaflets are 
for sale at cost at this office. 

Cheques and money orders sent for 
Leaflets should be made payable to ‘‘Mas- 
sachusetts Woman Suffrage Association.’”” 

Price of Single Leaflets, 15 cents per 
hundred of one kind, postpaid. 

Price of Double Leaflets, 30 cents per 
hundred of one kind, postpaid. 

No Leaflets sold in numbers less than 
one hundred, except that samples of forty 
different Leaflets are sent by mail for 10 
cents. Address oNLY 

Leaflet Department. 
WoMAN’s JOURNAL OFFICE, 
Boston, Mass. 


SINGLE LEAFLETS, 


Eminent Opinions on Woman Suffrage. 
Women in Industry, by John Graham 
Brooks. 


Anarchy, Socialism and Suffrage, by Alice 
Stone Blackwell. 


The Test of Experiment, by Alice Stone 
Blackwell. 


Colorado Speaks for Herself. 


Woman Suffrage Catechism, 
Stone. 


The Ballot for the Home, by Frances B. 
Willard. 


Song Leaflet. 

Woman Suffrage in Wyoming 

Wyoming Speaks for Herself. 

The Schools and the Commonwealth, by 
Mrs. Esther F. Boland. . 

Objections to Woman Suffrage Answe 
by Hen Las. am 


The Nonsense of It, by T. Wentworth 
Higginson. 


The Bible for Woman Suffrage, by Rev. J. 
W. Bashford. 


Twelve Reasons Why Women Want to 
Vote, by Alice Stone Blackwell. 


Father Scully on Equal Suffrage. 


Questions for Remonstrants, by Lucy 
Stone. 


Straight Lines and Oblique Lines, by T. 
W. Higginson. 


Idaho Speaks for Herself. 

A Very New Woman. 

Clara Barton on Woman Suffrage. 
Mrs. Johnson’s Fallacies. 


Mrs. Howe on Suffrage, by Julia Ward 
Howe. 
Reply of the National Officers. 


For Self-Respect and Self-Protection, by 
T. W. Higginson. 


Economic Basis of Woman Suffrage, by 
Elizabeth Sheldon Tillinghast. , 

Women and City Government, by Mayor 
Jones of Toledo. 


by Lucy 


DOUBLE LEAFLETS. 
No Distinction of Sex in the Right to Vote, 
by the Hon. John D. Long. 


Opinions of Clergymen. Compiled by Mrs. 
Esther F. Boland. 4 d 


Mrs. Livermore on Equal Rights. 


The Case of Washington, by Alice Stone 
Blackwell. 


Freedom for Women, by Wendell Phillips. 

Equal Rights for Women, by George Wil- 
liam Curtis. 

The Gains of Forty Years, by Lucy Stone. 

Women’s Codperation Essential to Pure 
Politics, by Geo. F. Hoar. 

Mrs. Wallace on Equal Suffrage. 

The Test of Woman Suffrage in Colorado, 
by Mrs. Helen G. Ecob. 

The Military Argument, by Alice Stone 
Blackwell. 

A Solution of the Southern Question, by 
Henry B. Blackwell. 

A Humble Advocate, by Will. 
Dromgoole. 

A Double Jury on Woman Suffrage. 

A Terrible Object Lesson. 


Alles 


ALSO FOR SALE: 


Yellow Ribbon Speaker, 50 cents. 


Woman Suffrage and the Commonwealth. 
by George Pellew, 10 cents. 


To Real Estate Owners, 


Owners of rea] estate desiring the services of 
an active, faithful, and competent agent to take 
charge of property, to collect rents, and see that 
everything is kept in proper order, can address 
J.B. M. at the office of the Woman’s JOURNAL 
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TERRIBLE DISCOVERIES BY ELI P. SMITH. 

A Mr. Eli P. Smith of Birmingham, 
Ala., has been travelling in the West, and 
after the manner of people nowadays, he 
writes back to the “home papers’’ a full 
account of the effect of woman suffrage on 
elections, gambhing, drinking, the home, 
women themselves, and things in general. 
He finds it bad, very bad, with no redeem- 
ing features. His first letter filled almost 
a page of the Mobile Herald, It was 
strongly challenged by some of the West- 
ern men, and Mr. Smith replies in two col- 
umns of the Montgomery Advertiser, con- 
fining his observations mostly to Colorado. 
He charges that the women have failed 
utterly to close the saloons and gambling 
houses; that they have not abolished child 
labor; that the suffrage States have the 
most lax laws on divorce of any in the 
Union, and that elections have not been 
purified. 

Of course, if there is one thingan Ala- 
bamian would insist on above all others, 
it would be purity of elections, and he can 
point with pride to what the men in his 
State have done in this respect without 
the aid of women. He will have to meet 
a mass of disinterested testimony from 
Colorado, however, that there has been a 
complete transformation in elections since 
women were enfranchised. One of their 
first acts was to have the party emblems 
removed from the ballots, thus requiring 
what is in effect an educational qualifica- 
tion. 

There are two ways of looking at the 
question of wiping out the saloons and 
gambling houses by means of women’s 
ballots, as they might prove a two-edged 
sword, One thing is very sure—if women 
had done this in Colorado, those of the 
neighboring States would not get the bal- 
lot till the crack of doom, Its possession 
has tended to make women conservative, 
as power usually does. They could not 
wholly abolish these evils if they tried, 
but they certainly have mitigated them in 
a large degree, and the proprietors of 
such places are not the ones who are fur- 
nisbing the testimony in favor of woman 
suffrage. 

A law of Colorado forbids absolutely 
the employment of children under four- 
teen in mines, factories or stores. In 
Wyoming, Utah and Idaho, child labor is 
almost unknown. Denver has more stores 
on what is knuwnas the ‘white list’’ than 
any other city of its size in the Union. 
But the recent report of the Child Labor 
Committee states that in Alabama the 
number of children under sixteen em- 
ployed in the cotton mills increased from 
1870 to 1880, 140.9 per cent.; 1890, 105.5 
per cent. ; 1900, 270.9 per cent. Many of 
these thousands of children are under 
twelve, and they receive as low as nine 
cents a day for twelve hours of labor. 

The causes for divorce in the four suf- 
frage States are practically the same as 
exist in Alabama. Wyoming and Idaho 
require a residence of six months; Utah 
and Colorado one year, the same as Ala- 
bama, and Colorado does not permit either 
of the parties to remarry before the ex- 
piration of a year, being stricter than most 
States in this respect. 

Mr. Smith makes the surprising asser- 
tion that ‘‘the public school systems of the 
suffrage States are inferior to those of the 
majority of the States where women re- 
main in woman’s sphere,’’ and adds 
this awful charge: ‘In Colorado those 
children who attend the public schools 

“share their desks with negroes and march 
in and out of the schoolhouses hand in 
band with Africans, whom they are taught 
to regard as their social equals. I have 
witnessed this disgusting spectacle in 
Denver frequently.”’ 

The value of public school property in 
Colorado is $7,128,240; in Alabama, 
$1,500,000. The latter pays her teachers 
an average of less than two-thirds as much 
as Colorado, a little over one-half as much 
as Idaho, less than one-half as much as 
Wyoming, and about one-third as much 
as Utah. Alabama expended for school 
purposes in 1900, $0.50 per capita; Colo- 
rado, $5.18; Utah, $3.88, Wyoming, $2.74. 
Colorado led all the States in the Union. 

The one thing, however, which Mr. 
Smith emphasizes above all else is the 
lowering of women in the eyes of men by 
their enfranchisement and the great dis- 
advantages which it entails. With elo- 
quence he points out how much more 
highly Southern women are regarded and 
how much more tenderly they are treated 
by men, and warns them never to sacrifice 
their priceless privileges for the ballot. 
He relates In his second article how much 
commendation he has received from men 
in Alabama for his clear statement of con- 
ditions. 

At the risk of being disagreeable, we 
will bring forth to the public gaze a few 
of the statutes. “By their fruits ye 
shall know them.’’ In Colorado, Utah, 


Idaho and Wyoming the ‘‘age of protec- 
tion’? for girls is eighteen years. In 
Georgia, Florida, Mississippi, North and 
South Carolinait is ten years; in Ken- 


tucky, Tennesee, Louisiana and West Vir- 
ginia it is twelve; Alabama raised it from 
ten to fourteen in 1897. Since the gentle- 
man from Alabama impresses upon the 
women of his State their superior condi- 
tion, it will be a pleasure to quote some 
more of the excellent laws under which 
they are so fortunate as to live: 


Common law marriage is valid, and the 
legal age for a girl is fourteen years. 

The father is guardian of the children, 
and at his death may appoint one to the 
exclusion of the mother. 

The husband is not required by law to 
support his family. 

The convicted father of an illegitimate 
child must pay to the Probate Court for 
its support not exceeding $50 yearly (96 
cents a week) for ten years. 

The wife must have the husband’s writ- 
ten consent to engage in business, She 
cannot sue or be sued or make contracts 
except jointly with him. 

If there are lineal descendants the 
widow takes a life use of one-third of the 
real estate and a child’s share of the per- 
sonal property; the husband takes the life 
use of all her real estate and one-half the 
personal property. 

Women are legally prohibited from act- 
ing as lawyers, physicians or ministers, 
and they are not eligible to any elective 
office. There is not a woman on the 
board of any State institution, even the 
Girls’ Industrial School having a man su- 
perintendent and a board composed en- 
tirely of men. 

Women have no form of suffrage, but if 
the wife own $500 worth of property, the 
husband by virtue of it can vote on tax 
propositions. 

It should be said, however, in justice to 
Alabama that many of the States have a 
great deal worse laws. It should also be 
said in behalf of the Southern women that 
not to a very much larger extent than 
Northern women are they fooled into a 
comfortable complacency by the assurance 
that they are thoroughly protected, and 
that they would lose far more than they 
could possibly gain by a demand for larger 
rights.—Ida H. Harper in N. Y. Sun. 





FRIENDS AT ASBURY PARE. 

In the Religious, Educational, and Phil- 
anthropic Conference of Friends, held 
from Sept. 5 to 11 at Asbury Park, the 
afternoon of the 10th was devoted to the 
subject of equal rights for women. It had 
the largest attendance of the afternoon 
meetings. The seating capacity of the 
Auditorium is 2,000, and it was nearly 
full, 

Susan W. Janney, of Philadelphia, pre- 
sided with dignity and grace. She said a 
few, earnest, appropriate words in intro- 
duction of the subject, rejoicing that it 
had found place in the Conference. A 
paper followed by Mariana W. Chapman, 
of Brooklyn. The discussion was opened 
by our National president, Mrs, Carrie 
Chapman Catt, in a manner that drew all 
hearts to her in the beginning, and held 
them until she was through. She said, 
among other things, that if Friends should 
ever disappear as a religious body, the 
world could never cease to be grateful to 
them for laying the foundation stone for 
the equality of woman by making her 
equal in the church government and in 
the marriage rites. It was no more in- 
cumbent upon the wife to promise to 
obey the husband than for the husband to 
promise to obey the wife, since both 
stood as entities before the Lord, to 
whom they were individually responsible. 
She believed the woman’s vote would 
help the causes of temperance and social 
purity, and in purifying the political at- 
mosphere, and that through it, as a na- 
tion, we should be lifted to a higher civi- 
lization than the world had yet seen. 

Henry W. Wilbur, of New York, fol- 
lowed. He did not agree with Mrs. Catt 
that equal suffrage would help in the so- 
lution of social problems, because the 
good women of the country could not all 
be gotten together any more than the 
men; but he thought there were subjects 
brought before the Legislatures on which 
women knew more than men, in regard to 
which they would be helpful, especially 
the tenement-house problem. He was in 
favor of woman suffrage on the ground of 
justice, and because a home without a 
woman in it is no home atall. The same 
was true of the government, which was 
the larger household. When all the wom- 
en wanted to vote, the men couldn’t stop 
them to save themselves. Therefore he 
advised women ‘‘to hustle for the vote.’’ 

Elizabeth Passmore, of Oxford, Pa., 
wondered if all women knew that in only 
twelve States of the Union had mothers 
an equal right with fathers in their own 
children, and that Massachusetts had just 
secured it after a struggle of fifty years. 
There were other disabilities of which 
many did not know, because men were 
better than their laws. 

Other speakers were Alice C. Robinson 
of Baltimore, who wanted an educational 
qualification for both men and women; 
David Ferris of Wilmington, Jonathan K. 
Taylor of Baltimore, and Eliza Rawson of 
Lincoln, Va., all of whom spoke warmly 
in favor of woman suffrage. 

Mrs. Catt, in closing the discussion, 

















said it was no discussion at all, because 
everybody was in favor. Therefore she 
must shake hands across the chasm be- 
tween herself and Brother Wilbur, and 
prove her ground by statistics from Wyo- 
ming (which she did), where an experi- 
ment of thirty years of equal suffrage had 
placed the State upon a higher plane in 
government than any other State west of 
the Mississippi River. On this account 
she was quite in harmony with the advice 
that we ought all to “hustle for the vote,”’ 
and was rejoiced at meeting so many 
good strong suffragists. After a few mo- 
ments of silence, the meeting closed, with 
a happy feeling that it was good to have 
been there. M. 





SOFT COAL IN THE FURNACE. 


In view of the anthracite coal famine 
which seems likely to prevail during the 
coming winter, the New York Times gives 
instructions how to keep houses warm by 
the use of bituminous coal: 

“Soft coal ignites very quickly, dies 
down with equal facility, and needs con- 
stant watching and frequent replenishing 
to maintain even a measurably constant 
fire. In these respects it more resembles 
wood than anthracite, but it burns very 
nearly as well in an anthracite range as in 
one built for a market where only soft 
coal is used. 

“In an anthracite heating furnace soft 
coal needs to be treated very differently 
from anthracite, but the difference con- 
sists in the management of draughts and 
checks. Inthe feed door of every furnace 
there is a slide damper to admit air over 
the fire. When anthracite is used, this is 
opened only if it is desired to deaden the 
fire and lower the temperature of the 
house. With soft coal it must be left 
open all the time. The great volume of 
gases evolved from it in the coking 
process, which is the first stage in its com- 
bustion, calls for more air than can be 
had through the body of fuel, and unless 
this is supplied above the fire, the great- 
est value of the fuel is lost up the chim- 
ney in unconsumed gases. ‘oo much air 
for good combustion can be admitted over 
the fire, but it is not likely to be the case 
if the slide damper in the feed door of a 
furnace built for anthracite is left wide 
open all the time. The draught opening 
in the ash-pit door, on the other hand, 
needs to be less widely and continuously 
open than for anthracite. With the same 
amount of bottom draught which it is cus- 
tomary to give hard coal, soft coal would 
simulate the combustion in a blast fur- 
nace and call for constant stoking. The 
householder must also remember that the 
check draught in the smoke pipe, which 
with anthracite is usually kept open in 
moderate weather, cannot be opened 
much, if at all, with soft coal, or the 
house will fill with smoke. The best way 
is to leave it closed altogether. With 
attention to these details, which reverse 
the customary practice with anthracite, a 
furnace may be run on bituminous coal 
so as to keep a house entirely comfort- 
able. 

‘It will be found difficult, if not impos- 
sible, to keep either a range or furnace 
fire over night with soft coal unless one 
has a watchman on duty to look after it. 
As an offset to this, however, we have the 
ease with which a fresh fire of soft coal 
may be lighted, and its almost instanta- 
neous response in heat-imparting efficien- 
cy. It kindles nearly as easily as shav- 
ings, and the coke of the previous fire 
does not have to be removed from the 
fire pot. All that is necessary is to shake 
down the fine ash, and make the new fire 
upon what remains, With a little judg- 
ment, one having a small supply of an- 
thracite available may run his furnace 
through the day and evening with soft 
coal, and by adding anthracite at night 
have a fire in the morning. But with no 
anthracite at all, he can, witha little more 
trouble than he is accustomed to, keep 
his house comfortable with soft coal.” 





STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


NEBRASKA, 
TABLE Rock, NEB., SEPT. 10, 1902. 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 

The Nebraska W. S. A. opened head- 
quarters on the Chautauqua grounds at 
Tecumseh, July 26, and _ continued 
throughout the session. Rev. C. M. 
Shepherd, of Nebraska City, delivered an 
excellent address on Woman Suffrage, and 
Hon. Thomas Darnall, of Lincoln, spoke 
on ‘Property Rights of Married Women 
in Nebraska.’’ ‘In States where women 
are enfranchised, do better political con- 
ditions prevail?’’ was discussed by Rev. 
Mr. Whitmer of Clay Center, Kan., Rev. 
Mr. Hawley of Lincoln, Hon. J. H. Dun- 
das of Auburn, Mrs. Corbin of Tecumseh, 
and Mrs. Annetta Nesbitt of Pawnee City. 
Literature was distributed at the close of 
the lectures. The ijocal club assisted with 
the work at headquarters. The thanks of 
the Association are due Mr. Dundas, the 








manager, for substantial favors and 
courtesies on this and other occasions. 


The Salem Interstate Chautauqua Asso- 
ciation opened its Assembly Aug. 9. A 
tent was furnished, and the ‘‘Woman Suf- 
frage Department’’ was given the four 
o’clock hour each day. On Monday, Mrs, 
Eugenia St. John conducted a Question 
Box, and on Tuesday, at 11 A. M., gave 
her lecture, ‘‘Women in Civics,’’ from the 
Auditorum platform to a large and appre- 
ciative audience. On Wednesday, Mrs. 
Ella O’ Loughlin, president of the Pawnee 
County W.S. A., conducted a Question 
Box. On Thursday, Mayor W. S. Ley- 
der of Falls City spoke on ‘Property 
Rights of Married Women in Nebraska.”’ 
The tent would not hold the people, anda 
large audience gathered outside, some 
seated on the ground, some standing, 
while others brought their chairs. Many 
questions were asked, showing interest in 
the subject by the women of Nebraska. 
On Friday, Mrs. Cranch of Pawnee City, 
read an interesting paper, and Mrs. An- 
netta Nesbitt conducted a Question 
Box. At the closing meeting on Satur- 
day, Miss Gertrude Norris of Table Rock 
gave a reading, and Mrs. Anna Kovanda, 
president of the Table Rock Club, read a 
valuable paper on ‘‘The Needs.of the 
Hour,’’ which was followed by adiscussion, 
led by Mrs. O'Loughlin, The interest in- 
creased each day, until the tent would not 
hold half the people who came to hear the 
discussions, The management were most 
generous in their treatment of us in every 
way. A headquarters tent was main- 
tained throughout the sessions. There is 
no local club in Salem. 


At the Auburn Assembly, which con- 
vened Aug. 17, the local club opened head- 
quarters, distributed literature, enter- 
tained visitors, etc. Mrs. St. John de- 
livered her lecture, ‘‘Women in Civics,” 
to an interested audience. 


At the State-Line Old Settlers’ picnic, 
which was in session three days, head- 
quarters were maintained, aregister kept, 
and literature distributed, etc. Mrs. St. 
John delivered an eloquent address, urg- 
ing women to fit themselves for the duties 
of citizenship and to organize for that 
purpose. Several thousand people were 
in attendance. 


At the State Fair, which has just closed, 
our State president, Mrs. Clara A. Young, 
opened headquarters on the Fair 
Grounds, received visitors, kept a register, 
and distributed literature. Her enthusi- 
asm is contagious, and one can have no 
doubt of our final success after spending 
a day with her in headquarters. She was 
assisted by the local club of Lincoln. 

AMANDA J, MARBLE, 








WORTH YOUR WHILE. 

It will be worth everybody’s while to 
visit Boston any time after Sept. 22, the 
date of the opening of Mechanics’ Fair, 
which will continue until Nov. 1. 

The Fair is the first held in four years, 
and will undoubtedly be the finest exhibi- 
tion ever given by this well-known associ- 
ation. 

Mechanics’ Building is already crowded 
with enormous crates containing the most 
modern and delicate machinery of every 
description. This is fast being put in 
place, and by Sept. 22 visitors will have 
the pleasure of seeing not only the manu- 
facturing of some of thé most interesting 
products of New England and other 
States, but also all kinds of rare produc- 
tions that are the result of man’s handi- 
work, 

Besides this part of the Fair there will 
be many interesting entertainments contin- 
ually in progress. One of the finest bands 
in the country will play afternoons and 
evenings. A wonderful educated horse 
will give performances every half-hour. 
The enormous stage has been fitted up to 
portray Niagara Falls, with real water 
pouring in a marvellous cascade from an 
enormous height into a genuine rushing 
river below. 

Only 25 cents admission will be charged, 
and that will include everything. The 
public never had before the opportunity 
of enjoying so much for so small an out- 
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WAEKEFIELD-READING FAIR. 


September 23, 24, 25, 26. 

The Middlesex East Agricultural Fair 
opens on Sept. 23, lasting until Sept. 26, 
inclusive. The usual large display of 
agricultural and garden products, the 
cattle show, side shows and first-class 
horse racing, are on the bill again, and 
the additional features will make it one 
of the best county fairs held in New Eng- 
land. The location is superb, and its 
easy access from Boston and suburbs will 
no doubt bring thousands of people. 

Round trip tickets via the Boston and 
Maine Railroad at reduced rates, good 
going and returning on regular trains, will 
be on sale at the Boston station and many 
stations on the Eastern and Western di- 
visions. For information in regard to 
rates, see Boston and Maine posters. 


———— 


THE WISCONSIN CITIZEN 


H. H. CHARLTON, Editor. 
The official organ of the Wisconsin Woman 
Suffrage Association. 
Published every month at Brodhead, Wis. 
Subscription, 25 cents a year. 
Send for specimen copy. 











EugeneN.Foss 


REPUBLICAN CANDIDATE 


FOR CONGRESS. 


llth Massachusetts District. 


Wards 10, 11, 12 (Precincts 1, 2, 3 
4, 5), 18, 19, 21, 22, 23 and 25° 


Caucus Wednesday, Sept.24,'09 


Polls open from 2 to 8.30 P. mM. 


LIST OF VOTING PLACES : 


Ward 10, Rice Schoolhouse, Appleton St, 

corner Dartmouth. P 

** 11, Prince Schoolhouse, Exeter St, 
corner Newbury. ‘ 

** 12, Schoolhouse, West Concord St., 
between Shawmut Ave. and 
Tremont St, 

** 18, New Court House, Roxbury St. 

‘* 19, Old Pumping Station, Elmwood 
St., near Roxbury St, 

“* 21, Dudley St. Opera House, Dud- 
ley St. 

** 22, Tomfobrde Hall, Boylston Sta, 

‘* 23, Knights of Honor Hall, Roslin- 
dale. 

** 25, Old Town Hall, Washington St., 
Brighton, 








THE FAMOUS $5.00 


Annual Autumnal Excursion Oct.9 


A Special Fast apres on the BOSTON & 
ALBANY RK. R. (N. Y. C. & H. R. R. R. Co, 
Lessee), leaves South Station Thursday, Oct. 9th’ 
at 8.30 A. M., passing through the most beautiful 
and prosperous section of Massachusetts to 
Albany, thence by either day or night boat down 


the historic and beautiful 
RIVER x 5 





$5 HUDSON 

Passing the Catskills, West Point, 

and the Palisades, arriving in NEW YORK 
CITY at 6.00 A. M. or 6.00 P. M. Friday, October 
10. Thence by the palatial steamers of the Fall 
River Line to Boston, arriving at 7.00 A. M. 
either Saturday or Sunday. Tickets on sale at 
principal stations. For further particulars ad- 
dress A. S. HAnson, Gen’l Pass. Agt., Boston. 


Oct. 9. | $5.00 | Oct. 9 
THE LAST. THE BEST. TAKE IT IN, 


SPECIAL NOTICES. 


AMY F. ACTON, 


Counsellor at Law. 
548 Tremont Building, 














Boston, Mass 





FURNISHED ROOMS TO LET.— Apply to 
Mrs. Rosson, 31 Hollis Street, Boston. 


FURNISHED ROOMS TO LET.— Address 
Mrs. M. B. Robinson, 19 Claremont Park, Boston, 


FURNISHED ROOMS TO LET.—Address 
Mrs. A. M. Spofford, 49 Rutland St., Boston. 


TO CARE FOR FURNACE. A student, 
well recommended as to character, wants to care 
for two or three furnaces in Boston this winter, 
in order to earn his coppers while pursuing his 
education. Address H. K. SELIAN, 21 Bromfield 
Street, Boston. 


A SMALL PRIVATE FAMILY owning 
attractive country estate of eighty acres, forty 
miles out, would like to correspond with a per- 
son of means seeking permanent home and ser- 
vices. Address THE WOMAN’s JOURNAL, 3 Park 
Street, Boston, Mass. 

















$2,500. No. 49 Rutland St., City. House of 
10 rooms, modern conveniences, in good order; 
respectable neighborhood; assessed for $8,500; 
mortgage for $6,000 at 41-2 per cent. can stand 
as long as interest is paid. House rented for 
$55 per month to responsible tenant. Equi- 
ty, $2,500, pays more than ten per cent. ill 
sell the equity on easy terms—say $200 cash and 
meray Fm pee oy of $50. Address H. B. BLAoK- 
WELL, WOMAN’S JOURNAL Office, Boston. 





$200 Down. Terms Easy. Price, $4,500. A 
beautiful new house of nine large rooms, piazza, 
etc., with all modern conveniences, only 12 min- 
utes’ ride from South Station, foot of Summer 
Street, Boston. High ground, Fine view. - 
cellent neighborhood. Two minutes’ walk from 
steam cars and electrics. This property is worth 
$5,000. Address H. B. BLACKWELL, WOMAN'S 
JOURNAL Office 3 Park Street Boston. 


‘Lincoln Memorial University, 


CUMBERLAND GAP, TENN., 


Is a Broad, Practical School tor 
the Appalachian Mountaineers 


Who, like Lincoln, thirst for knowledge but lack 
opportunity. 


IT ALREADY POSSESSES 


Five hundred and eighty acres of rich soil, three 
hundred of which are under cultivation. A few 
ae, and considerable common stock and farm 
tools. 

Fine boarding halls for both sexes. A good saw 
mill, and some wood-working machinery—planer, 
moulder, cut-off saw, shingle mill, etc. A press 
and | office for ordinary work. 

This property is valued at over one hundred 
thousand dollars, and is a)l paid for. 


IT NEEDS 


Money for running expenses. Twelve teachers 
are now employed, and there should be twice a8 








many. 

Scholarships of $50 per year. (The whole ex- 
pense of a student is $100 per year.) Each new 
subscription of fifty dollars enables us to take in 
one of those who are waiting for an opportunity. 
We need $50 subscriptions to finish and furnish 
rooms already planned in cottages or dormitories. 
We need an Academic Hall that should cost. at 
least, $20,000. The greater part of the work could 
be done by students, and thas the value of the 
gift be doubled. 

We need an Astronomical Observatory, and 
money to endow chairs in different departments, 
and scientific apparatus. We need a goud en- 
dowment, and Gen. O. O. Howard, Burlington, 
Vt., is devoting his energies to raising the same. 

But while we wait for an endowment, we need 
funds to keep the present work alive and efficient. 
and a dollar to-day may be worth many further 0D 





WOMAN SUFFRAGE TRACTS. 


Tracts for use in debates, forty different 
kinds, post-paid, for 10 cents. These leaflets 
include speeches by Hon. John D. Long; 
Clara Barton, Hon. Geo. F. Hoar, Frances 
Willard, and others, as well as valuable 
testimony from States which have woman 
suffrage. Address Leaflet Department, M- 
W.S. A., 3 Park St., Boston, Mass. 
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